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|AN  ADDRESS  GIVEN  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FREE  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY  IN  CHELSEA,  MASS.,  22  DECEMBER,  1885. 

i A few  years  ago  my  friend,  Mr.  Alexander  Ire- 
land, published  a very  interesting  volume  which  he 
^called  The  Booh- Lover's  Enchiridion,  the  hand- 
book,1 that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  love  books.  It 
awas  made  up  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  a great 
cvariety  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  and  modern,  in 
cpraise  of  books.  It  was  a chorus  of  many  voices  in 
t many  tongues,  a hymn  of  gratitude  and  praise,  full 
t of  such  piety  and  fervor  as  can  be  paralleled  only  in 
hsongs  dedicated  to  the  supreme  Power,  the  supreme 
fuWisdom,  and  the  supreme  Love.  Nay,  there  is  a glow 
of  enthusiasm  and  sincerity  in  it  which  is  often  pain- 
a jully  wanting  in  those  other  too  commonly  mechani- 
< cal  compositions.  We  feel  at  once  that  here  it  is 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  yes,  and  of  the  head 
too,  that  the  mouth  speaketh.  Here  was  none  of  that 
Xi.43prnpulsory  commonplace  which  is  wont  to  charac- 
i terize  those  “ testimonials  of  celebrated  authors,”  by 
>5  means  of  which  publishers  sometimes  strive  to  linger 
& out  the  passage  of  a hopeless  book  toward  its  requi - 
escat 2 in  oblivion.  These  utterances  which  Mr. 

f1  Handbook  is  a translation  of  the  Greek  word  enchiridion .] 

[2  It  was  once  more  common  than  now  to  place  upon  tomb-stones 
e Latin  words  Requiescat  in  pace  : May  he  rest  in  peace.] 
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Ireland  has  gathered  lovingly  together  are  stamped 
with  that  spontaneousness  which  is  the  mint-mark  of ; 
all  sterling  speech.  It  is  true  that  they  are  mostly 
as  is  only  natural,  the  utterances  of  literary  men,  an< 
there  is  a well-founded  proverbial  distrust  of  herring 
that  bear  only  the  brand  of  the  packer,  and  not  thal 
of  the  sworn  inspector.  But  to  this  objection  a cynic 
might  answer  with  the  question,  “ Are  authors  sc 
prone,  then,  to  praise  the  works  of  other  people  that 
we  are  to  doubt  them  when  they  do  it  unasked  ? 
Perhaps  the  wisest  thing  I could  have  done  to-night 
would  have  been  to  put  upon  the  stand  some  of  the 
more  weighty  of  this  cloud  of  witnesses.  But  since 
your  invitation  implied  that  I should  myself  sa^ 
something,  I will  endeavor  to  set  before  you  a few 
the  commonplaces  of  the  occasion,  as  they  may  be 
modified  by  passing  through  my  own  mind,  or  b^ 
having  made  themselves  felt  in  my  own  experience. 

The  greater  part  of  Mr.  Ireland’s  witnesses  testify 
to  the  comfort  and  consolation  they  owe  to  books,  tol 
the  refuge  they  have  found  in  them  from  sorrow  oi 
misfortune,  to  their  friendship,  never  estranged  anc 
outliving  all  others.  This  testimony  they  volun- 
teered. Had  they  been  asked,  they  would  have  borne^ 
evidence  as  willingly  to  the  higher  and  more  general 
uses  of  books  in  their  service  to  the  commonwealth, 
as  well  as  to  the  individual  man.  Consider,  for 
example,  how  a single  page  of  Burke  may  emanci- 
pate the  young  student  of  politics  from  narrow  views 
and  merely  contemporaneous  judgments.1  Our  Eng- 
lish ancestors,  with  that  common-sense  which  is  one 


f1  An  interesting-  reference  to  Burke  as  a political  thinker  will  be  * 
found  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  paper,  The  Place  of  the  Independent  in  Politics , 
in  his  volume  of  Political  Essays .]  j 
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of  the  most  useful,  though  not  one  of  the  most  en-  l 
gaging,  properties  of  the  race,  made  a rhyming  prov-  r 
erb,  which  says  that  — 

When  land  and  goods  are  gone  and  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent ; 


i 


and  this  is  true  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it  goes  pern 
haps  hardly  far  enough.  The  law  also  calls  only  the ' 
earth  and  what  is  immovably  attached  to  it  real  ^ 
property,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  those  only  are  real 
possessions  which  abide  with  a man  after  he  has  been 
stripped  of  those  others  falsely  so  called,  and  which 
tdone  save  him  from  seeming  and  from  being  the  mis- 
erable  forked  radish  to  which  the  bitter  scorn  of  Lear  } 
degraded  every  child  of  Adam.2  The  riches  of  schol-’ 
arship,  the  benignities  of  literature,  defy  fortune  and- 
outlive  calamity.  They  are  beyond  the  reach  of  thief 
or  moth  or  rust.  As  they  cannot  be  inherited,  so 
they  cannot  be  alienated.  But  they  maybe  shared, 
they  may  be  distributed,  and  it  is  the  object  and  office^ 
of  a free  public  library  to  perform  these  beneficent3 
functions.  I 

“Books,”  says  Wordsworth,  “are  areal  world,”3 
and  he  was  thinking,  doubtless,  of  such  books  as  are 
not  merely  the  triumphs  of  pure  intellect,  however 
supreme,  but  of  those  in  whieh  intellect  infused  with 
the  sense  of  beauty  aims  rather  to  produce  delight 
than  conviction,  or,  if  conviction,  then  through  intui-  ^ 
tion  rather  than  formal  logic,  and,  leaving  what  Donne 
wisely  calls  — 

[x  What  is  personal  property  or  estate,  as  distinguished  from  real  f] 

[2  See  King  Lear,  Act  III.  sc.  4 ; hut  see  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  II \ 

Act  III.  sc.£4  >-£,  . 

lat  poem  ?]  L <x  V , 

^ _L_y  — ^ 
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Unconcerning  things  matters  of  fact 1 

to  science  and  the  understanding,  seeks  to  give  ideal 
expression  to  those  abiding  realities  of  the  spiritual 
world  for  which  the  outward  and  visible  world  serves 
at  best  but  as  the  husk  and  symbol.  Am  I wrong  in 
u using  the  word  realities  ? wrong  in  insisting  on  the 
distinction  between  the  real  and  the  actual  ? in  assum- 
ing for  the  ideal  an  existence  as  absolute  and  self- 
subsistent  as  that  which  appeals  to  our  senses,  nay, 
so  often  cheats  them,  in  the  matter  of  fact?  How 
very  small  a part  of  the  world  we  truly  live  in  is 
represented  by  what  speaks  to  us  through  the  senses 
when  compared  with  that  vast  realm  of  the  mind 
which  is  peopled  by  memory  and  imagination,  and 
with  such  shining  inhabitants  ! These  walls,  these 
faces,  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  the  countless 
images,  the  innumerable  population  which  every  one 
of  us  can  summon  up  to  the  tiny  show-box  of  the 
brain,  in  material  breadth  scarce  a span,  yet  infinite 
as  space  and  time  ? and  in  what,  I pray,  are  those  we 
gravely  call  historical  characters,  of  which  each  new 
historian  strains  his  neck  to  get  a new  and  different 
view,  in  any  sense  more  real  than  the  personages  of 
fiction  ? Do  not  serious  and  earnest  men  discuss 

f1  A line  in  the  poem  Of  the  Progress  of  the  Soul.  The  passage 
should  be  read  in  full. 

“We  see  in  authors,  too  stiff  to  recant, 

A hundred  controversies  of  an  ant ; 

And  yet  one  watches,  starves,  freezes,  and  sweats, 

To  know  but  catechisms  and  alphabets 
Of  unconcerning  things,  matters  of  fact. 

How  others  on  our  stage  their  parts  did  act, 

What  Caesar  did,  yea,  and  what  Cicero  said ; 

Why  grass  is  green,  or  why  our  blood  is  red, 

Are  mysteries  which  none  have  reached  unto  ; 

In  this  low  form,  poor  soui,  what  wilt  then  do  ? 

Oh  ! when  wilt  thou  shake  off  this  pedantry, 

Of  being  taught  by  sense  and  fantasy  ? ’■] 
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Hamlet  as  they  would  Cromwell  or  Lincoln  ? Does 
Caesar,  does  Alaric,  hold  existence  by  any  other  or 
stronger  tenure  than  the  Christian  of  Bunyan,  or  the 
Don  Quixote  of  Cervantes,  or  the  Antigone  of  Sopho- 
cles ? Is  not  the  history  which  is  luminous  because 
of  an  indwelling  and  perennial  truth  to  nature, 
because  of  that  light  which  never  was  on  land  or 
sea,1  really  more  true,  in  the  highest  sense,  than 
many  a weary  chronicle  with  names  and  date  and 
place  in  which  “ an  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds  ” ? 
Do  we  know  as  much  of  any  authentic  Danish  prince 
as  of  Hamlet  ? 

But  to  come  back  a little  nearer  to  Chelsea  and  the 
occasion  that  has  called  us  together.  The  founders 
of  New  England,  if  sometimes,  when  they  found  it 
needful,  an  impracticable,  were  always  a practical 
people.  Their  first  care,  no  doubt,  was  for  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  powder,  and  they  encouraged  the 
manufacture  of  musket  bullets  by  enacting  that  they 
should  pass  as  currency  at  a farthing  each,  — a coinage 
nearer  to  its  nominal  value  and  not  heavier  than  some 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Their  second  care  was 
that  “ good  learning  should  not  perish  from  among 
us,”  and  to  this  end  they  at  once  established  the 
Grammar  (Latin)  School2  in  Boston,  and  soon  after 
the  college  at  Cambridge.  The  nucleus  of  this  was, 
as  you  all  know,  the  bequest  in  money  by  John  Har- 
vard. Hardly  less  important,  however,  was  the  legacy 
of  his  library,  a collection  of  good  books,  inconsider- 

[T  See  Wordsworth’s  poem,  Elegiac  Stanzas  suggested  by  a Picture 
of  Peele  Castle  in  a StormJ] 

[2  An  interesting  account  of  this  school  may  be  read  in  The  Oldest 
School  in  America , containing  a notable  historical  address  by  Phillips 
Brooks.] 
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able  measured  by  the  standard  of  to-day,  but  very 
considerable  then  as  the  possession  of  a private  per- 
son. From  that  little  acorn  what  an  oak  has  sprung, 
and  from  its  acorns  again  what  a vocal  forest,  as  old 
Howell  would  have  called  it ! — old  Howell,  whom  I 
love  to  cite,  because  his  name  gave  their  title  to  the 
j Essays  of  Elia?  and  is  borne  with  slight  variation 
by  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  modern  authors.  It 
was,  in  my  judgment,  those  two  foundations,  more 
than  anything  else,  which  gave  to  New  England 
character  its  bent,  and  to  Boston  that  literary  su- 
premacy which,  I am  told,  she  is  in  danger  of  losing, 
but  which  she  will  not  lose  till  she  and  all  the  world 
lose  Holmes. 


The  opening  of  a free  public  library,2  then,  is  a 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  any  town.  A 
college  training  is  an  excellent  thing ; but,  after  all, 
the  better  part  of  every  man’s  education  is  that  which 
he  gives  himself,  and  it  is  for  this  that  a good  library 
should  furnish  the  opportunity  and  the  means.  I have 
sometimes  thought  that  our  public  schools  undertook 
to  teach  too  much,  and  that  the  older  system,  which 
taught  merely  the  three  R’s,  and  taught  them  well, 
leaving  natural  selection  to  decide  who  should  go 
farther,  was  the  better.  However  this  may  be,  all 

[x  Mr.  Lowell  here  conjectures  that  Lamb,  who  was  at  home  in 
quaint  English  literature,  adopted  his  signature  of  Elia  from  the 
Epistolce  Ho-Eliance  of  James  Howell,  a writer  of  the  former  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century ; but  Lamb  himself,  in  a letter  to  his  publish- 
ers, states  that  he  took  the  name  of  Elia , which  he  tells  them  to  pro- 
nounce Ellia,  from  a former  fellow-clerk  of  his  at  the  India  House,  an 
Italian  named  Elia.'] 

[2  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  for  any  one  to  trace  the  rise 
and  growth  of  public  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Abundant 
material  will  be  found  in  a Special  Report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington  in  1876.] 
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that  is  primarily  needful  in  order  to  use  a library  is 
the  ability  to  read.  I say  primarily,  for  there  must 
also  be  the  inclination,  and,  after  that,  some  guidance 
in  reading  well.  Formerly  the  duty  of  a librarian 
was  considered  too  much  that  of  a watch-dog,  to  keep 
people  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the  books,  and 
to  hand  these  over  to  his  successor  as  little  worn  by 
use  as  he  could.  Librarians  now,  it  is  pleasant  to  see, 
have  a different  notion  of  their  trust,  and  are  in  the 
habit  of  preparing,  for  the  direction  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced, lists  of  such  books  as  they  think  best  worth 
reading.  Cataloguing  has  also,  thanks  in  great 
measure  to  American  librarians,  become  a science, 
and  catalogues,  ceasing  to  be  labyrinths  without  a 
clew,  are  furnished  with  finger-posts  at  every  turn. 
Subject  catalogues  again  save  the  beginner  a vast 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  by  supplying  him  for  noth- 
ing with  one  at  least  of  the  results  of  thorough 
scholarship,  the  knowing  where  to  look  for  what  he 
wants.  I do  not  mean  by  this  that  there  is  or  can 
be  any  short  cut  to  learning,  but  that  there  may  be, 
and  is,  such  a short  cut  to  information  that  will  make 
learning  more  easily  accessible. 

But  have  you  ever  rightly  considered  what  the 
mere  ability  to  read  means  ? That  it  is  the  key  which 
admits  us  to  the  whole  world  of  thought  and  fancy 
and  imagination  ? to  the  company  of  saint  and  sage, 
of  the  wisest  and  the  wittiest  at  their  wisest  and  wit- 
tiest moment?  That  it  enables  us  to  see  with  the 
keenest  eyes,  hear  with  the  finest  ears,  and  listen  to 
the  sweetest  voices  of  all  time  ? More  than  that,  it 
annihilates  time  and  space  for  us  ; it  revives  for  us 
without  a miracle  the  Age  of  Wonder,  endowing  us 
with  the  shoes  of  swiftness  and  the  cap  of  darkness, 
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so  that  we  walk  invisible  like  fern-seed,1  and  witness 
unharmed  the  plague  2 at  Athens  or  Florence  or  Lon- 
don; accompany  Caesar  on  his  marches,  or  look  in  on 
Catiline  in  council  with  his  fellow-conspirators,  or 
Guy  Fawkes  in  the  cellar  of  St.  Stephen’s.  We 
often  hear  of  people  who  will  descend  to  any  servility, 
submit  to  any  insult,  for  the  sake  of  getting  them- 
selves or  their  children  into  what  is  euphemistically 
called  good  society.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  them  that 
there  is  a select  society  of  all  the  centuries  to  which 
they  and  theirs  can  be  admitted  for  the  asking,  a 
society,  too,  which  will  not  involve  them  in  ruinous 
expense,  and  still  more  ruinous  waste  of  time  and 
health  and  faculties  ? 

Southey  tells  us  that,  in  his  walk  one  stormy  day, 
he  met  an  old  woman,  to  whom,  by  way  of  greeting, 
he  made  the  rather  obvious  remark  that  it  was  dread- 
ful weather.  She  answered,  philosophically,  that,  in 
her  opinion,  “ any  weather  was  better  than  none  ! ” 
I should  be  half  inclined  to  say  that  any  reading  was 
better  than  none,  allaying  the  crudeness  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Yankee  proverb,  which  tells  us  that, 
though  “ all  deacons  are  good,  there ’s  odds  in  dea- 
cons.” Among  books,  certainly,  there  is  much  variety 
of  company,  ranging  from  the  best  to  the  worst,  from 
Plato  to  Zola ; and  the  first  lesson  in  reading  well  is 
that  which  teaches  us  to  distinguish  between  litera- 
ture and  merely  printed  matter.  The  choice  lies 
wholly  with  ourselves.  We  have  the  key  put  into 

P Any  good  collection  of  fairy  tales  will  enable  one  to  recount  the 
stories  which  make  use  of  the  shoes,  the  cap,  and  the  fern-seed.] 

[2  Thucydides  describes  the  plague  at  Athens  ; Defoe,  the  plague 
at  London.  What  Italian  writer  made  the  plague  at  Florence  an 
excuse  for  his  stories  ? If  one  is  in  doubt,  let  him  consult  the  notes 
in  Tales  of  a Wayside  Inn , published  in  this  series.] 
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our  hands ; shall  we  unlock  the  pantry  or  the  ora- 
tory? There  is  a Wallachian  legend  which,  like 
most  of  the  figments  of  popular  fancy,  has  a moral  in 
it.  One  Bakala,  a good-for-nothing  kind  of  fellow  in 
his  way,  having  had  the  luck  to  offer  a sacrifice  espe- 
cially well  pleasing  to  God,  is  taken  up  into  heaven. 
He  finds  the  Almighty  sitting  in  something  like  the 
best  room  of  a W allachian  peasant’s  cottage  — there 
is  always  a profound  pathos  in  the  homeliness  of  the 
popular  imagination,  forced,  like  the  princess  in  the 
fairy  tale,  to  weave  its  semblance  of  gold  tissue  out 
of  straw.  On  being  asked  what  reward  he  desires 
for  the  good  service  he  has  done,  Bakala,  who  had 
always  passionately  longed  to  be  the  owner  of  a bag- 
pipe, seeing  a half  worn-out  one  lying  among  some 
rubbish  in  a corner  of  the  room,  begs  eagerly  that  it 
may  be  bestowed  on  him.  The  Lord,  with  a smile  of 
pity  at  the  meanness  of  his  choice,  grants  him  his 
boon,  and  Bakala  goes  back  to  earth  delighted  with 
his  prize.  With  an  infinite  possibility  within  his 
reach,  with  the  choice  of  wisdom,  of  power,  of  beauty 
at  his  tongue’s  end,  he  asked  according  to  his  kind, 
and  his  sordid  wish  is  answered  with  a gift  as  sordid. 
Yes,  there  is  a choice  in  books  as  in  friends,  and  the 
mind  sinks  or  rises  to  the  level  of  its  habitual  society, 
is  subdued,  as  Shakespeare  says  of  the  dyer’s  hand, 
to  what  it  works  in.1  Cato’s  advice,  cum  bonis 
arnbula  (consort  with  the  good),  is  quite  as  true  if  we 
extend  it  to  books,  for  they,  too,  insensibly  give  away 
their  own  nature  to  the  mind  that  converses  with 
them.  They  either  beckon  upwards  or  drag  down. 
Du  gleichst  dem  Geist  den  du  begreifst ,2  says  the 

[*  Sonnet  cxi.] 

[2  Thou  ’rt  like  the  Spirit  whom  thou  couceivest.J 
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World  Spirit  to  Faust,  and  this  is  true  of  the  ascend- 
ing no  less  than  of  the  descending  scale.  Every 
book  we  read  may  be  made  a round  in  the  ever-length- 
ening ladder  by  which  we  climb  to  knowledge,  and  to 
that  temperance  and  serenity  of  mind  which,  as  it  is 
the  ripest  fruit  of  Wisdom,  is  also  the  sweetest.  But 
this  can  only  be  if  we  read  such  books  as  make  us 
think,  and  read  them  in  such  a way  as  helps  them  to 
do  so,  that  is,  by  endeavoring  to  judge  them,  and  thus 
to  make  them  an  exercise  rather  than  a relaxation  of 
the  mind.  Desultory  reading,  except  as  conscious 
pastime,  hebetates  the  brain  and  slackens  the  bow- 
string of  Will.  It  communicates  as  little  intelligence 
as  the  messages  that  run  along  the  telegraph  wire  to 
the  birds  that  perch  on  it.  Few  men  learn  the  high- 
est use  of  books.  After  lifelong  study  many  a man 
discovers  too  late  that  to  have  had  the  philosopher’s 
stone  availed  nothing  without  the  philosopher  to  use 
it.  Many  a scholarly  life,  stretched  like  a talking 
wire  to  bring  the  wisdom  of  antiquity  into  commu- 
nion with  the  present,  can  at  last  yield  us  no  better 
news  than  the  true  accent  of  a Greek  verse,  or  the 
translation  of  some  filthy  nothing  scrawled  on  the 
walls  of  a brothel  by  some  Pompeian  idler.  And  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  material  o*f  thought  reacts 
upon  the  thought  itself.  Shakespeare  himself  would 
have  been  commonplace  had  he  been  paddocked  in  a 
thinly-shaven  vocabulary,  and  Phidias,  had  he  worked 
in  wax,  only  a more  inspired  Mrs.  Jar  ley.  A man  is 
known,  says  the  proverb,  by  the  company  he  keeps, 
and  not  only  so,  but  made  by  it.  Milton  makes  his 
fallen  angels  grow  small  to  enter  the  infernal  council 
room,1  but  the  soul,  which  God  meant  to  be  the  spacious 
[x  See  Paradise  Lost , Book  I.  lines  775-798.] 
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chamber  where  high  thoughts  and  generous  aspira- 
tions might  commune  together,  shrinks  and  narrows 
itself  to  the  measure  of  the  meaner  company  that  is 
wont  to  gather  there,  hatching  conspiracies  against 
our  better  selves.  We  are  apt  to  wonder  at  the 
scholarship  of  the  men  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  at 
a certain  dignity  of  phrase  that  characterizes  them. 
They  were  scholars  because  they  did  not  read  so  many 
things  as  we.  They  had  fewer  books,  but  these  were 
of  the  best.  Their  speech  was  noble,  because  they 
lunched  with  Plutarch  and  supped  with  Plato.  We 
spend  as  much  time  over  print  as  they  did,  but  in- 
stead of  communing  with  the  choice  thoughts  of 
choice  spirits,  and  unconsciously  acquiring  the  grand 
manner  of  that  supreme  society,  we  diligently  inform 
ourselves,  and  cover  the  continent  with  a cobweb  of 
telegraphs  to  inform  us,  of  such  inspiring  facts  as 
that  a horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Smith  ran  away  on 
Wednesday,  seriously  damaging  a valuable  carryall; 
that  a son  of  Mr.  Brown  swallowed  a hickory  nut 
on  Thursday ; and  that  a gravel  bank  caved  in  and 
buried  Mr.  Robinson  alive  on  Friday.  Alas,  it  is  we 
ourselves  that  are  getting  buried  alive  under  this 
avalanche  of  earthy  impertinences ! It  is  we  who, 
while  we  might  each  in  his  humble  way  be  helping 
our  fellows  into  the  right  path,  or  adding  one  block 
to  the  climbing  spire  of  a fine  soul,  are  willing  to 
become  mere  sponges  saturated  from  the  stagnant 
goose-pond  of  village  gossip.  This  is  the  kind  of 
news  we  compass  the  globe  to  catch,  fresh  from 
Bungtown  Centre,  when  we  might  have  it  fresh  from 
heaven  by  the  electric  lines  of  poet  or  prophet ! 1 It  is 

[x  It  might  not  be  uninstructive  for  one  to  make  such  computa- 
tions as  these  : How  much  time  does  it  take  to  read  my  customary 
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bad  enough  that  we  should  be  compelled  to  know  ' 
many  nothings,  but  it  is  downright  intolerable  tl  j 
we  must  wash  so  many  barrow-loads  of  gravel  to  f I- 
a grain  of  mica  after  all.  And  then  to  be  told  t !' 
the  ability  to  read  makes  us  all  shareholders  in  1 
Bonanza  Mine  of  Universal  Intelligence  ! 

One  is  sometimes  asked  by  young  people  to  reccjj 
mend  a course  of  reading.  My  advice  would  be  t 
they  should  confine  themselves  to  the  supreme  bo«|U 
in  whatever  literature,  or  still  better  to  choose  soil* 
one  great  author,  and  make  themselves  thorough 
familiar  with  him.  For,  as  all  roads  lead  to  ’Roil 
so  do  they  likewise  lead  away  from  it,  and  you  ^ j 
find  that,  in  order  to  understand  perfectly  and  wejl 
exactly  any  vital  piece  of  literature,  you  will  ■ 
gradually  and  pleasantly  persuaded  to  excursions  1 1 
explorations  of  which  you  little  dreamed  when 
began,  and  will  find  yourselves  scholars  before  ;l 
are  aware.  For  remember  that  there  is  nothing  ll 
profitable  than  scholarship  for  the  mere  sakej 
scholarship,  nor  anything  more  wearisome  in  the  j 
tainment.  But  the  moment  you  have  a definite  al 
attention  is  quickened,  the  mother  of  memory, 
all  that  you  acquire  groups  and  arranges  itself  in| 
order  that  is  lucid,  because  everywhere  and  alwayll 
is  in  intelligent  relation  to  a central  object  of  c| 
stant  and  growing  interest.  This  method  also  fod 
upon  us  the  necessity  of  thinking,  which  is,  after  | 
the  highest  result  of  all  education.  For  whati 

local  newspaper  ? What  is  the  shortest  time  I can  give  to  it  and 
the  really  important  things  out  of  it  ? How  many  numbers  ot 
newspaper  would  correspond  in  time  of  reading  with  Shakespei 
Tempest  ? How  much  should  I remember  of  the  papers  a month  a| 
ward  ? how  much  of  The  Tempest  ? But  newspapers  are  not  tl 
despised  ; only  we  are  to  study  economy  in  the  using  of  them.  | 
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nt  is  not  learning,  but  knowledge;  that  is,  the 
er  to  make  learning  answer  its  true  end  as  a 
ickener  of  intelligence  and  a widener  of  our  intel- 

oJtST8-  / d°  n0t  “ t0  Say  that  ^ery 

se  irse  f i V * °V  inclinatio“  a definite 

• of  study,  or  indeed  for  serious  study  in  any 

a l'.  1 a“  qU1‘e  wiUin&  that  *ese  should  “ browse 
2^"*  > Johnson  called  it,  to  their  hearts’ 

rf“v  be  n PS’  ^ °“lj  Way  b Which  time 

f bf  Profltably  wasted.  But  desultory  reading 

pie  rt  " “ful!  man’”  aS  Bacon  understood  it 
■pone  who  has  not  Johnson’s  memory,  his  power  of 

eimdafaon,  and,  above  all,  his  comprehensive  view  of 
Ife  relations  of  things.  “ Bead  not,’’ says  Lord  Bain 

l “ *>  “»*?**  »1  , 


„„  . u T , ’ wuiraaici  ana  confute  • 

ur  to  believe  and  take  for  granted  ; nor  to  find  talk 
i d discourse ; but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books 


f i , ’ ^wanowea,  and  some 

I e to  be"  ltd  , geSt6d  ; that  i8’SOme  booka 
r t0  be  only  in  parts  ; others  to  be  read,  but 

U curiously  [carefully],  and  some  few  to  be  retd 

f l y and  Wlth  ‘hligence  and  attention.  Some  books 

fe  be  ref  }>y  deputy.”  This  is  weighty  and 

i the^1'’  ani  W0.ul(1  cab  your  attention  especially 
the  wise  words  with  which  the  passage  close!  The 

fst  books  are  not  always  those  which  lend  themselves 

l dTTn  and  C°mment’  but  those  (like  MoT 
:gnes  Essays')  which  discuss  and  comment  our- 

LtlrenrofiTbting  f-  ^ b°°ks  as  sbould  be 
foi  profitable  reading.  A public  library,  of 


It  is  in  this  essay  that  the  reference  to  the  “ f„ll  „ 

3 the  essay  is  not  lone-  it  would  b man  oceurs> 

MryJ  g’  “ wouId  be  a good  one  to  commit  to 
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course,  must  be  far  wider  in  its  scope.  It  should  con- 
tain something  for  all  tastes,  as  well  as  the  material 
for  a thorough  grounding  in  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
It  should  be  rich  in  books  of  reference,  in  encyclopae- 
dias,1 where  one  may  learn  without  cost  of  research 
what  things  are  generally  known.  For  it  is  far  more 
useful  to  know  these  than  to  know  those  that  are  not 
generally  known.  Not  to  know  them  is  the  defect  of 
those  half-trained  and  therefore  hasty  men  who  find 
a mare’s  nest  on  every  branch  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. A library  should  contain  ample  stores  of  his- 
tory, which,  if  it  do  not  always  deserve  the  pompous 
title  which  Bolingbroke  gave  it,  of  philosophy  teaching 
by  example,2  certainly  teaches  many  things  profitable 
for  us  to  know  and  lay  to  heart ; teaches,  among 
other  things,  how  much  of  the  present  is  still  held  in 
mortmain  by  the  past ; teaches  that,  if  there  be  no 
controlling  purpose,  there  is,  at  least,  a sternly  logi- 
cal sequence  in  human  affairs,  and  that  chance  has 
but  a trifling  dominion  over  them ; teaches  why  things 
are  and  must  be  so  and  not  otherwise,  and  that,  of  all 
hopeless  contests,  the  most  hopeless  is  that  which 
fools  are  most  eager  to  challenge,  — with  the  Nature 
of  Things ; teaches,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
the  value  of  personal  character,  as  a chief  factor  in 
what  used  to  be  called  destiny,  for  that  cause  is 
strong  which  has  not  a multitude  but  one  strong 

P A capital  subject  for  discussion  -would  be  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  many  encyclopaedias  to  be  found  in  a good  public  li- 
brary ; not  to  determine  which  was  the  best,  but  what  was  the  char- 
acteristic of  each.] 

[2  There  is  another  suggestive  definition  of  history  made  by  the 
English  historian  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  used  as  a motto  on  the  title- 
page  of  the  various  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical 
and  Political  Science .] 
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[*  A capital  subject  for  discussion  would  be  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  tbe  many  encyclopaedias  to  be  found  in  a good  public  li- 
brary ; not  to  determine  which  was  the  best,  but  what  was  the  char- 
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[2  There  is  another  suggestive  definition  of  history  made  by  the 
English  historian  E.  A.  Freeman,  and  used  as  a motto  on  the  title- 
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and  Political  Science .] 
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man  behind  it.  * History  is,  indeed,  mainly  the  biog- 
raphy of  a few  imperial  men,  and  forces  home  upon 
us  the  useful  lesson  how  infinitesimally  important  our 
own  private  affairs  are  to  the  universe  in  general. 
History  is  clarified  experience,  and  yet  how  little  do 
men  profit  by  it;  nay,  how  should  we  expect  it  of 
those  who  so  seldom  are  taught  anything  by  their 
own ! Delusions,  especially  economical  delusions, 
seem  the  only  things  that  have  any  chance  of  an 
earthly  immortality.  I would  have  plenty  of  biog- 
raphy. It  is  no  insignificant  fact  that  eminent  men 
have  always  loved  their  Plutarch,  since  example,, 
whether  for  emulation  or  avoidance,  is  never  so 
poignant  as  when  presented  to  us  in  a striking  per- 
sonality. Autobiographies  are  also  instructive  read- 
ing to  the  student  of  human  nature,  though  generally 
written  by  men  who  are  more  interesting  to  them- 
selves than  to  their  fellow-men.  I have  been  told 
that  Emerson  and  George  Eliot  agreed  in  thinking 
Rousseau’s  Confessions  the  most  interesting  book 
they  had  ever  read. 

A public  library  should  also  have  many  and  full 
shelves  of  political  economy,  for  the  dismal  science, 
as  Carlyle  called  it,  if  it  prove  nothing  else,  will  go 
far  towards  proving  that  theory  is  the  bird  in  the 
bush,  though  she  sing  more  sweetly  than  the  night- 
ingale, and  that  the  millennium  will  not  hasten  its 
coming  in  deference  to  the  most  convincing  string  of 
resolutions  that  were  ever  unanimously  adopted  in 
public  meeting.  It  likewise  induces  in  us  a profound 
and  wholesome  distrust  of  social  panaceas. 

I would  have  a public  library  abundant  in  transla- 
tions of  the  best  books  in  all  languages,  for,  though  no 
work  of  genius  can  be  adequately  translated,  because 
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every  word  of  it  is  permeated  with  what  Milton  calls 
“ the  precious  life-blood  of  a master  spirit  ” which 
cannot  be  transfused  into  the  veins  of  the  best  trans- 
lation, yet  some  acquaintance  with  foreign  and  an- 
cient literatures  has  the  liberalizing  effect  of  foreign 
travel.1  He  who  travels  by  translation  travels  more 
hastily  and  superficially,  but  brings  home  something 
that  is  worth  having,  nevertheless.  Translations  prop- 
erly used,  by  shortening  the  labor  of  acquisition,  add 
as  many  years  to  our  lives  as  they  subtract  from  the 
processes  of  our  education.  Looked  at  from  any  but 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  translations  retain  what- 
ever property  was  in  their  originals  to  enlarge,  liber- 
alize, and  refine  the  mind.  At  the  same  time  I would 
have  also  the  originals  of  these  translated  books  as  a 
temptation  to  the  study  of  languages,  which  has  a 
special  use  and  importance  of  its  own  in  teaching  us 
to  understand  the  niceties  of  our  mother-tongue.  The 
practice  of  translation,  by  making  us  deliberate  in  the 
choice  of  the  best  equivalent  of  the  foreign  word  in 
our  own  language,  has  likewise  the  advantage  of  con- 
tinually schooling  us  in  one  of  the  main  elements  of  a 
good  style,  — precision  ; and  precision  of  thought  is 
not  only  exemplified  by  precision  of  language,  but  is 
largely  dependent  on  the  habit  of  it. 

In  such  a library  the  sciences  should  be  fully  rep- 
resented, that  men  may  at  least  learn  to  know  in 
what  a marvellous  museum  they  live,  what  a wonder- 
worker is  giving  them  an  exhibition  daily  for  nothing. 
Nor  let  Art  be’  forgotten  in  all  its  many  forms,  not  as 
the  antithesis  of  Science,  but  as  her  elder  or  fairer 

[x  Emerson,  in  his  essay  entitled  Books , in  the  volume  Society  and 
Solitude , has  something-  to  say  about  translations,  and  his  remark 
often  is  quoted.] 
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sister,  whom  we  love  all  the  more  that  her  usefulness 
cannot  be  demonstrated  in  dollars  and  cents.  I 
should  be  thankful  if  every  day-laborer  among  us 
could  have  his  mind  illumined,  as  those  of  Athens 
and  of  Florence  had,  with  some  image  of  what  is 
best  in  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture,  to  train 
his  crude  perceptions  and  perhaps  call  out  latent 
faculties.  1 should  like  to  see  the  works  of  Ruskin 
within  the  reach  of  every  artisan  among  us.  For  I 
hope  some  day  that  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  ac- 
curacy of  eye  that  have  made  our  mechanics  in  some 
departments  the  best  in  the  world,  may  give  us  the 
same  supremacy  in  works  of  wider  range  and  more 
purely  ideal  scope. 

Voyages  and  travels  I would  also  have,  good  store, 
especially  the  earlier,  when  the  world  was  fresh  and 
unhackneyed  and  men  saw  things  invisible  to  the 
modern  eye.  They  are  fast  - sailing  ships  to  waft 
away  from  present  trouble  to  the  Fortunate  Isles. 

To  wash  down  the  drier  morsels  that  every  library 
must  necessarily  offer  at  its  board,  let  there  be  plenty 
of  imaginative  literature,  and  let  its  range  be  not 
too  narrow  to  stretch  from  Dante  to  the  elder  Dumas. 
The  world  of  the  imagination  is  not  the  world  of 
abstraction  and  nonentity,  as  some  conceive,  but  a 
world  formed  out  of  chaos  by  a sense  of  the  beauty 
that  is  in  man  and  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells.  It 
is  the  realm  of  Might- be,  our  haven  of  refuge  from 
the  shortcomings  and  disillusions  of  life.  It  is,  to 
quote  Spenser,  who  knew  it  well,  — 

The  world’s  sweet  inn  from  care  and  wearisome  turmoil. 

Do  we  believe,  then,  that  God  gave  us  in  mockery 
this  splendid  faculty  of  sympathy  with  things  that  are 
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a joy  forever  ? 1 For  my  part,  I believe  that  the  love 
and  study  of  works  of  imagination  is  of  practical 
utility  in  a country  so  profoundly  material  (or,  as  we 
like  to  call  it,  practical)  in  its  leading  tendencies  as 
ours.  The  hunger  after  purely  intellectual  delights, 
the  content  with  ideal  possessions,  cannot  but  be 
good  for  us  in  maintaining  a wholesome  balance  of  the 
character  and  of  the  faculties.  I for  one  shall  never 
be  persuaded  that  Shakespeare  left  a less  useful  leg- 
acy to  his  countrymen  than  Watt.  We  hold  all  the 
deepest,  all  the  highest  satisfactions  of  life  as  tenants 
of  imagination . Nature  will  keep  up  the  supply  of 
what  are  called  hard-headed  people  without  our  help, 
and,  if  it  come  to  that,  there  are  other  as  good  uses 
for  heads  as  at  the  end  of  battering-rams. 

I know  that  there  are  many  excellent  people  who 
object  to  the  reading  of  novels  as  a waste  of  time,  if 
not  as  otherwise  harmful.  But  I think  they  are  try- 
ing to  outwit  nature,  who  is  sure  to  prove  cunninger 
than  they.  Look  at  children.  One  boy  shall  want  a 
chest  of  tools,  and  one  a book,  and  of  those  who  want 
books  one  shall  ask  for  a botany,  another  for  a 
romance.  They  will  be  sure  to  get  what  they  want, 
and  we  are  doing  a grave  wrong  to  their  morals  by 
driving  them  to  do  things  on  the  sly,  to  steal  that 
food  which  their  constitution  craves  and  which  is 
wholesome  for  them,  instead  of  having  it  freely  and 
frankly  given  them  as  the  wisest  possible  diet.  If 
we  cannot  make  a silk  purse  out  of  a sow’s  ear,  so 
neither  can  we  hope  to  succeed  with  the  opposite 
experiment.  But  we  may  spoil  the  silk  for  its  legiti- 
mate uses.  I can  conceive  of  no  healthier  reading 
for  a boy,  or  girl  either,  than  Scott’s  novels,  or 


P The  first  line  of  Keats’s  poem  Endymion  suggested  this  phrase.] 
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Cooper’s,  to  speak  only  of  the  dead.  I have  found 
them  very  good  reading  at  least  for  one  young  man, 
for  one  middle-aged  man,  and  for  one  who  is  growing 
old.  No,  no  — banish  the  Antiquary , banish  Leather 
Stocking , and  banish  all  the  world  ! 1 Let  us  not  go 
about  to  make  life  duller  than  it  is. 

But  I must  shut  the  doors  of  my  imaginary  library 
or  I shall  never  end.  It  is  left  for  me  to  say  a few 
words  of  cordial  acknowledgment  to  Mr.  litz  for  his 
judicious  and  generous  gift.  I have  great  pleasure 
in  believing  that  the  custom  of  giving  away  money 
during  their  lifetime  (and  there  is  nothing  harder  for 
most  men  to  part  with,  except  prejudice)  is  more  com- 
mon with  Americans  than  with  any  other  people. 
It  is  a still  greater  pleasure  to  see  that  the  favorite 
direction  of  their  beneficence  is  towards  the  founding 
of  colleges  and  libraries.  My  observation  has  led  me 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  wealth  is 
so  sensible  of  its  obligations  as  our  own.  And,  as 
most  of  our  rich  men  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  may 
we  not  fairly  attribute  this  sympathy  with  their  kind 
to  the  benign  influence  of  democracy  rightly  under- 
stood? My  dear  and  honored  friend,  George  Wil- 
liam Curtis,  told  me  that  he  was  sitting  in  front  of 
the  late  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  in  a convention,  where  one 
of  the  speakers  made  a Latin  quotation.  Mr.  Cornell 
leaned  forward  and  asked  for  a translation  of  it, 
which  Mr.  Curtis  gave  him.  Mr.  Cornell  thanked 
him,  and  added,  “If  I can  help  it,  no  young  man 
shall  grow  up  in  New  York  hereafter  without  the 
chance,  at  least,  of  knowing  what  a Latin  quotation 

[-1  In  Shakespeare’s  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.  Act  II.  sc.  4,  will 
be  found  the  phrase  which  was  in  Mr.  Lowell’s  mind  when  he  wrote 
this.] 
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means  when  he  hears  it.”  This  was  the  germ  of 
Cornell  University,1  and  it  found  food  for  its  roots  in 
that  sympathy  and  thoughtfulness  for  others  of  which 
I just  spoke.  This  is  the  healthy  side  of  that  good 
nature  which  democracy  tends  to  foster,  and  which  is 
so  often  harmful  when  it  has  its  root  in  indolence 
or  indifference  ; especially  harmful  where  our  public 
affairs  are  concerned,  and  where  it  is  easiest,  because 
there  we  are  giving  away  what  belongs  to  other  peo- 
ple. It  should  be  said,  however,  that  in  this  country 
it  is  as  laudably  easy  to  procure  signatures  to  a sub- 
scription paper  as  it  is  shamefully  so  to  obtain  them 
for  certificates  of  character  and  recommendations  to 
office.  And  is  not  this  public  spirit  a national  evolu- 
tion from  that  frame  of  mind  in  which  New  England 
was  colonized,  and  which  found  expression  in  these 
grave  words  of  Robinson  and  Brewster,2  “We  are 
knit  together  as  a body  in  a most  strict  and  sacred 
bond  and  covenant  of  the  Lord,  of  the  violation  of 
which  we  make  great  conscience,  and  b}^  virtue 
whereof  we  hold  ourselves  strictly  tied  to  all  care  of 
each  other’s  good  and  of  the  whole”?  Let  us  never 
forget  the  deep  and  solemn  import  of  these  words. 
The  problem  before"  us  is  to  make  a whole  of  our 
many  discordant  parts,  our  many  foreign  elements ; 
and  I know  of  no  way  in  which  this  can  better  be 
done  than  by  providing  a common  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  a common  door  of  access  to  the  best  books 
by  which  that  education  may  be  continued,  broadened, 
and  made  fruitful.  For  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 


P The  motto  about  the  seal  of  Cornell  University  indicates  Mr. 
Cornell’s  conception  of  that  institution.] 

[2  In  a letter  signed  jointly  by  them  to  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  be 
found  in  Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation , page  20  ] 
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we  do  or  leave  undone,  those  discordant  parts  and 
foreign  elements  are  to  be,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
members  of  that  body  which  Robinson  and  Brewster 
had  in  mind,  bone  of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh, 
for  good  or  ill.  I am  happy  in  believing  that  democ- 
racy has  enough  vigor  of  constitution  to  assimilate 
these  seemingly  indigestible  morsels,  and  transmute 
them  into  strength  of  muscle  and  symmetry  of  limb.1 

There  is  no  way  in  which  a man  can  build  so  secure 
and  lasting  a monument  for  himself  as  in  a public 
library.  Upon  that  he  may  confidently  allow  “ Re- 
surgam  ” 2 to  be  carved,  for,  through  his  good  deed, 
he  will  rise  again  in  the  grateful  remembrance  and  in 
the  lifted  and  broadened  minds  and  fortified  charac- 
ters of  generation  after  generation.  The  pyramids 
may  forget  their  builders,  but  memorials  such  as  this 
have  longer  memories. 

Mr.  Fitz  has  done  his  part  in  providing  your  library 
with  a dwelling.  It  will  be  for  the  citizens  of  Chelsea 
to  provide  it  with  worthy  habitants.  So  shall  they, 
too,  have  a share  in  the  noble  eulogy  of  the  ancient 
wiseman:  “The  teachers  shall  shine  as  the  firma- 
ment, and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the 
stars  forever  and  ever.” 

f1  For  a fuller  statement  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  faith,  see  his  address 
Democracy .] 

[2  This  Latin  word,  “I  shall  rise  again,”  reappears  in  the  word 
resurrection .] 
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[This  article  in  its  first  form  was  printed  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  February,  1861,  as  a review  of  Conduct  of  Life .] 

It  is  a singular  fact,  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  the  most 
steadily  attractive  lecturer  in  America.  Into  that 
somewhat  cold-waterish  region  adventurers  of  the  sen- 
sational kind  come  down  now  and  then  with  a splash, 
to  become  disregarded  King  Logs  before  the  next 
season.  But  Mr.  Emerson  always  draws.  A lecturer 
now  for  something  like  a third  of  a century,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  lecturing  system,  the  charm  of  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  his  matter  has  never  lost  its 
power  over  his  earlier  hearers,  and  continually  winds 
new  ones  in  its  enchanting  meshes.  What  they  do 
not  fully  understand  they  take  on  trust  and  listen, 
saying  to  themselves,  as  the  old  poet 1 of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  — 

“A  sweet,  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A full  assurance  given  by  looks, 

Continual  comfort  in  a face, 

The  lineaments  of  gospel  books.” 

We  call  it  a singular  fact,  because  we  Yankees  are 

[x  The  lines  quoted  are  from  An  Flegie,  or  Friend's  Passion  for 
his  Astrophill ; written  upon  the  death  of  the  Light  Honorable  Sir  Philip 
Sydney , Knight , Lord  Governour  of  Flushing,  by  Edmund  Spenser. 
But  when  Mr.  Lowell  said  “ the  old  poet,”  he  may  have  had  in  his 
mind  the  question  raised  by  an  editor  of  Spenser,  whether  these  lines 
were  not  written  by  a more  obscure  poet,  Matthew  Roydon.] 
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thought  to  be  fond  of  the  spread-eagle  style,  and  noth- 
ing: can  be  more  remote  from  that  than  his.  W e are 

reckoned  a practical  folk,  who  would  rather  hear  about 
a new  air-tight  stove  than  about  Plato ; yet  our  favor- 
ite teacher’s  practicality  is  not  in  the  least  of  the  Poor 
Richard  variety.1  If  he  have  any  Buncombe  2 constit- 
uency, it  is  that  unrealized  commonwealth  of  philoso- 
phers which  Plotinus  3 proposed  to  establish  ; and  if  he 
were  to  make  an  almanac,  his  directions  to  farmers 
would  be  something  like  this : “ October  : Indian 
Summer  ; now  is  the  time  to  get  in  j^our  early  Vedas.” 
What,  then,  is  his  §ecret?  Is  it  not  that  he  out- 
Yankees  us  all?  that  his  range  includes  us  all?  that 
he  is  equally  at  home  with  the  potato-disease  and  origi- 
nal sin,  with  pegging  shoes  and  the  Over-soul  ? 4 that, 
as  we  try  all  trades,  so  has  he  tried  all  cultures  ? and 
above  all,  that  his  mysticism  gives  ns  a counterpoise 
to  our  super-practicality  ? 

There  is  no  man  living  to  whom,  as  a writer,  so 
many  of  us  feel  and  thankfully  acknowledge  so  great 
an  indebtedness  for  ennobling  impulses,  — none  whom 
so  many  cannot  abide.  What  does  he  mean?  ask 

[*  Oddly  enough,  Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  volume  on  Emerson,  in  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Letters  series,  takes  particular  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the 
sympathy  between  Emerson  and  Franklin.  See  especially  pages  184, 
189,  231.  There  is,  however,  no  real  conflict  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Lowell  and  Dr.  Holmes.  The  likeness  and  unlikencss  of  the  two 
philosophers  would  be  a good  subject  for  study.] 

[2  See  an  interesting  explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  word  in 
Webster’s  Dictionary .] 

[3  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  A Fable  for  Critics , says  of  Emerson : 

“ He  seems,  to  my  thinking  (although  I ’m  afraid 
The  comparison  must,  long  ere  this,  have  been  made), 

A Plotinus-Montaigne,  where  the  Egyptian’s  gold  mist 
And  the  Gascon’s  shrewd  wit  eheek-by-jowl  coexist.” 

See  also  his  characterization  in  Agassiz.~\ 

[4  See  Emerson’s  essay  with  this  title  in  Essays , first  series.] 
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these  last.  Where  is  his  system  ? What  is  the  use 
of  it  all  ? What  have  we  to  do  with  Brahma  ? 1 I do 
not  propose  to  write  an  essay  on  Emerson  at  this  time. 
I will  only  say  that  one  may  find  grandeur  and  con- 
solation in  a starlit  night  without  caring  to  ask  what 
it  means  save  grandeur  and  consolation ; one  may 
like  Montaigne,  as  some  ten  generations  before  us 
have  done,  without  thinking  him  so  systematic  as 
some  more  eminently  tedious  (or  shall  we  say  tediously 
eminent  ?)  authors ; one  may  think  roses  as  good  in 
their  way  as  cabbages,  though  the  latter  would  make 
a better  show  in  the  witness-box  if  cross-examined  as 
to  their  usefulness  ; and  as  for  Brahma,  why,  he  can 
take  care  of  himself,  and  won’t  bite  us  at  any  rate. 

The  bother  with  Mr.  Emerson  is,  that,  though  he 
writes  in  prose,  he  is  essentially  a poet.  If  you  under- 
take to  paraphrase  what  he  says,  and  to  reduce  it  to 
words  of  one  syllable  for  infant  minds,  you  will  make 
as  sad  work  of  it  as  the  good  monk  with  his  analysis 
of  Homer  in  the  Epistolce  Obscurorum  Virorum .2 
We  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  genius 
whom  our  age  has  produced,  and  there  needs  no  better 
proof  of  it  than  his  masculine  faculty  of  fecundating 
other  minds.  Search  for  his  eloquence  in  his  books 
and  you  will  perchance  miss  it,  but  meanwhile  you 
will  find  that  it  has  kindled  all  your  thoughts.  For 
choice  and  pith  of  language  he  belongs  to  a better 
age  than  ours,  and  might  rub  shoulders  with  Fuller 
and  Browne,  — though  he  does  use  that  abominable 
word  reliable.  His  eye  for  a fine,  telling  phrase  that 
will  carry  true  is  like  that  of  a backwoodsman  for  a 

[!  When  Mr.  Lowell  wrote  this,  Emerson’s  poem  on  Brahma , printed 
in  the  first  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  was  still  puzzling  readers.] 

[2  Letters  of  Men  Little  Known.  A satire  ascribed  to  Ulric  von 
Hutten  (1488-1523)  and  others.] 
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rifle ; and  he  will  dredge  you  up  a choice  word  from 
the  mud  of  Cotton  Mather  himself.  A diction  at 
once  so  rich  and  so  homely  as  his  I know  not  where 
to  match  in  these  days  of  writing  by  the  page  ; it  is 
like  homespun  cloth-of-gold.  The  many  cannot  miss 
his  meaning,  and  only  the  few  can  find  it.  It  is  the 
open  secret  of  all  true  genius.  It  is  wholesome  to 
angle  in  those  profound  pools,  though  one  be  rewarded 
with  nothing  more  than  the  leap  of  a fish  that  flashes 
his  freckled  side  in  the  sun,  and  as  suddenly  absconds 
in  the  dark  and  dreamy  waters  again.  There  is  keen 
excitement,  though  there  be  no  ponderable  acquisition. 
If  we  carry  nothing  home  in  our  baskets,  there  is 
ample  gain  in  dilated  lungs  and  stimulated  blood. 
What  does  he  mean,  quotha?  He  means  inspiring 
hints,  a divining-rod  to  your  deeper  nature.  No 
doubt  Emerson,  like  all  original  men,  has  his  peculiar 
audience,  and  yet  I know  none  that  can  hold  a promis- 
cuous crowd  in  pleased  attention  so  long  as  he.  As 
in  all  original  men,  there  is  something  for  every  palate. 
“Would  you  know,”  says  Goethe,  “ the  ripest  cherries  ? 
Ask  the  boys  and  the  blackbirds.” 

The  announcement  that  such  a pleasure  as  a new 
course  of  lectures  by  him  is  coming,  to  people  as  old  as 
I am,  is  something  like  those  forebodings  of  spring  that 
prepare  us  every  year  for  a familiar  novelty,  none  the 
less  novel,  when  it  arrives,  because  it  is  familiar.  We 
know  perfectly  well  what  we  are  to  expect  from  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  yet  what  he  says  always  penetrates  and 
stirs  us,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  genius,  in  a very 
unlooked-for  fashion.  Perhaps  genius  is  one  of  the  few 
things  which  we  gladly  allow  to  repeat  itself,  — one  of 
the  few  that  multiply  rather  than  weaken  the  force  of 
their  impression  by  iteration.  Perhaps  some  of  us  hear 
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more  than  the  mere  words,  are  moved  by  something 
deeper  than  the  thoughts.  If  it  be  so,  we  are  quite 
right,  for  it  is  thirty  years  and  more  of  “ plain  living 
and  high  thinking  ” 1 that  speak  to  us  in  this  alto- 
gether unique  lay-preacher.  We  have  shared  in  the 
beneficence  of  this  varied  culture,  this  fearless  impar- 
tiality in  criticism  and  speculation,  this  masculine  sin- 
cerity, this  sweetness  of  nature  which  rather  stimulates 
than  cloys,  for  a generation  long.  If  ever  there  was 
a standing  testimonial  to  the  cumulative  power  and 
value  of  Character  (and  we  need  it  sadly  in  these 
days),  we  have  it  in  this  gracious  and  dignified  pres- 
ence. What  an  antiseptic  is  a pure  life ! At  sixty- 
five  (or  two  years  beyond  his  grand  climacteric,  as  he 
would  prefer  to  call  it)  he  has  that  privilege  of  soul 
which  abolishes  the  calendar,  and  presents  him  to  us 
always  the  unwasted  contemporary  of  his  own  prime. 
I do  not  know  if  he  seem  old  to  his  younger  hearers, 
but  we  who  have  known  him  so  long  wonder  at  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  maintains  himself  even  in  the 
outposts  of  youth.  I suppose  it  is  not  the  Emerson  of 
1868  to  whom  we  listen.  For  us  the  whole  life  of  the 
man  is  distilled  in  the  clear  drop  of  every  sentence, 
and  behind  each  word  we  divine  the  force  of  a noble 
character,  the  weight  of  a large  capital  of  thinking 
and  being.  We  do  not  go  to  hear  what  Emerson  says 
so  much  as  to  hear  Emerson.  Not  that  we  perceive 
any  falling  off  in  anything  that  ever  was  essential  to 
the  charm  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  peculiar  style  of  thought 
or  phrase.  The  first  lecture,  to  be  sure,  was  more  dis- 
jointed even  than  common.  It  was  as  if,  after  vainly 
trying  to  get  his  paragraphs  into  sequence  and  order,  he 
had  at  last  tried  the  desperate  expedient  of  shuffling 
[x  See  Wordsworth’s  Sonnet , written  in  London , September , 1802.] 
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them.  It  was  chaos  come  again,  but  it  was  a chaos  full 
of  shooting-stars,  a jumble  of  creative  forces.  Tho 
second  lecture,  on  Criticism  and  Poetry , was  quite  up 
to  the  level  of  old  times,  full  of  that  power  of  strangely 
subtle  association  whose  indirect  approaches  startle  the 
mind  into  almost  painful  attention,  of  those  flashes  of 
mutual  understanding  between  speaker  and  hearer  that 
are  gone  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.  The  vice  of  Em- 
erson’s criticism  seems  to  be,  that  while  no  man  is  so 
sensitive  to  what  is  poetical,  few  men  are  less  sensible 
than  he  of  what  makes  a poem.  He  values  the  solid 
meaning  of  thought  above  the  subtler  meaning  of  style. 
He  would  prefer  Donne,  I suspect,  to  Spenser,  and  some- 
times mistakes  the  queer  for  the  original. 

To  be  young  is  surely  the  best,  if  the  most  precarious, 
gift  of  life ; yet  there  are  some  of  us  who  would  hardly 
consent  to  be  young  again,  if  it  were  at  the  cost  of  our 
recollection  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  first  lectures  during  the 
consulate  of  Van  Buren.  We  used  to  walk  in  from  the 
country  to  the  Masonic  Temple  1 (I  think  it  was), 
through  the  crisp  winter  night,  and  listen  to  that 
thrilling  voice  of  his,  so  charged  with  subtle  meaning 
and  subtle  music,  as  shipwrecked  men  on  a raft  to  the 
hail  of  a ship  that  came  with  unhoped-for  food  and 
rescue.  Cynics  might  say  what  they  liked.  Did  our 
own  imaginations  transfigure  dry  remainder-biscuit  2 

P The  Masonic  Temple  stood  at  the  corner  of  Temple  Place  and 
Tremont  Street,  Boston.  It  was  afterward  the  building1  occupied  by 
the  United  States  courts,  and  since  has  been  transformed  into  a store. 
Mr.  Lowell  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1838.  By 
a reference  to  the  period  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren’s  presidency  and  to  the 
appendix  of  Mr.  J.  Elliot  Cabot’s  A Memoir  of  Ralph  IT  aldo  Emerson , 
the  student  can  guess  pretty  nearly  what  lecture  Mr.  Lowell,  either 
as  a college  student  or  as  a graduate  living  in  Cambridge,  heard.  He 
walked  in,  he  tells  us,  and  in  his  poem  Agassiz  he  gives  a picture  of 
what  impressed  him  and  his  companions  once  as  he  walked  out.] 

[2  See  As  You  Like  It,  Act  II.  sc.  7-] 
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into  ambrosia  ? At  any  rate,  he  brought  us  life , 
which,  on  the  whole,  is  no  bad  thing.  W as  it  all 
transcendentalism?  magic-lantern  pictures  on  mist? 
As  you  will.  Those,  then,  were  just  what  we  wanted. 
But  it  was  not  so.  The  delight  and  the  benefit  were 
that  he  put  us  in  communication  with  a larger  style 
of  thought,  sharpened  our  wits  with  a more  pungent 
phrase,  gave  us  ravishing  glimpses  of  an  ideal  under 
the  dry  husk  of  our  New  England  ; made  us  conscious 
of  the  supreme  and  everlasting  originality  of  what- 
ever bit  of  soul  might  be  in  any  of  us ; freed  us,  in 
short,  from  the  stocks  of  prose  in  which  we  had  sat  so 
long  that  we  had  grown  wellnigh  contented  in  our 
cramps.  And  who  that  saw  the  audience  will  ever 
forget  it,  where  every  one  still  capable  of  fire,  or  long- 
ing to  renew  in  them  the  half-forgotten  sense  of  it,  was 
gathered  ? Those  faces,  young  and  old,  agleam  with 
pale  intellectual  light,  eager  with  pleased  attention, 
flash  upon  me  once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of 
the  years  with  an  exquisite  pathos.  Ah,  beautiful 
young  eyes,  brimming  with  love  and  hope,  wholly 
vanished  now  in  that  other  world  we  call  the  Past,  or 
peering  doubtfully  through  the  pensive  gloaming  of 
memory,  your  light  impoverishes  these  cheaper  days ! 
I hear  again  that  rustle  of  sensation,  as  they  turned  to 
exchange  glances  over  some  pithier  thought,  some 
keener  flash  of  that  humor  which  always  played  about 
the  horizon  of  his  mind  like  heat-lightning,  and  it 
seems  now  like  the  sad  whisper  of  the  autumn  leaves 
that  are  whirling  around  me.  But  would  my  picture 
be  complete  if  I forgot  that  ample  and  vegete  coun- 
tenance of  Mr.  R of  W , — how,  from  its  reg- 

ular post  at  the  corner  of  the  front  bench,  it  turned 
in  ruddy  triumph  to  the  profaner  audience  as  if  he 
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were  the  inexplicably  appointed  fugleman  of  appre- 
ciation? I was  reminded  of  him  by  those  hearty 
cherubs  in  Titian’s  Assumption  that  look  at  you  as 
who  should  say,  “ Did  you  ever  see  a Madonna  like 
that f Did  you  ever  behold  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  of  womanhood  mount  heavenward  before  like 
a rocket  ? ” 

To  some  of  us  that  long  past  experience  remains  as 
the  most  marvellous  and  fruitful  we  have  ever  had. 
Emerson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of  this 
death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  the  young 
soul  longs  for,  careless  what  breath  may  fill  it.  Sid- 
ney 1 heard  it  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase , and  we 
in  Emerson.  Nor  did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called  to  us 
with  assurance  of  victory.  Did  they  say  he  was  dis- 
connected ? So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed  larger  to 
our  eyes,  still  keen  with  that  excitement,  as  we  walked 
homeward  with  prouder  stride  over  the  creaking  snow. 
And  were  they  not  knit  together  by  a higher  logic  than 
our  mere  sense  could  master?  Were  we  enthusiasts? 
I hope  and  believe  we  were,  and  am  thankful  to  the 
man  who  made  us  worth  something  for  once  in  our 
lives.  If  asked  what  was  left?  what  we  carried  home? 
we  should  not  have  been  careful  for  an  answer.  It 
would  have  been  enough  if  we  had  said  that  something 
beautiful  had  passed  that  way.  Or  we  might  have 
asked  in  return  what  one  brought  away  from  a sym- 
phony of  Beethoven  ? Enough  that  he  had  set  that 
ferment  of  wholesome  discontent  at  work  in  us.  There 
is  one,  at  least,  of  those  old  hearers,  so  many  of  whom 
are  now  in  the  fruition  of  that  intellectual  beauty  of 

f1  See  his  Defence  of  Poetry.  See  also  Addison’s  papers  in  The 
Spectator , numbers  70  and  74,  and  the  introduction  to  Chevy  Chase  in 
F.  J.  Child’s  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  vol.  vii.] 
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which  Emerson  gave  them  both  the  desire  and  the 
foretaste,  who  will  always  love  to  repeat : 

“ Che  in  la  mente  m’e  fitta,  ed  or  m’  aeeuora 
La  cara  e buona  immagine  paterna 
Di  voi,  quando  nel  mondo  ad  ora  ad  ora 
M’  insegnavaste  come  1’  uom  s’  eterna.  ’ ’ 1 

I am  unconsciously  thinking,  as  I write,  of  the  third 
lecture  of  the  present  course,  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  some  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  intellectual 
influences  in  whose  movement  he  had  shared.  It  was 
like  hearing  Goethe  read  some  passages  of  the  Wahr- 
heit  aus  seinem  Leben .2  Not  that  there  was  not  a 
little  Dichtung , too,  here  and  there,  as  the  lecturer 
built  up  so  lofty  a pedestal  under  certain  figures  as  to 
lift  them  into  a prominence  of  obscurity,  and  seem  to 
masthead  them  there.  Everybody  was  asking  his 
neighbor  who  this  or  that  recondite  great  man  was,  in 
the  faint  hope  that  somebody  might  once  have  heard 
of  him.  There  are  those  who  call  Mr.  Emerson  cold. 
Let  them  revise  their  judgment  in  presence  of  this 
loyalty  of  his  that  can  keep  warm  for  half  a century, 
that  never  forgets  a friendship,  or  fails  to  pay  even  a 
fancied  obligation  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  This 
substantiation  of  shadows  was  but  incidental,  and 
pleasantly  characteristic  of  the  man  to  those  who  know 
and  love  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  lecture  was 
devoted  to  reminiscences  of  things  substantial  in  them- 

\}  From  Dante’s  Divina  Commedia,  Inferno , xv.  lines  82-85,  thus 
Englished  by  Mr.  Longfellow : 

“ For  in  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  touches  now 
My  heart,  the  dear  and  good  paternal  image 
Of  you,  when  in  the  world  from  hour  to  hour 
You  taught  me  how  a man  becomes  eternal.”] 

[2  The  exact  title  of  Goethe’s  autobiographical  work  is  AusMeinem 
Leben , Wahrheit  und  Dichtung , — Truth  and  Poetry  from  my  Life.] 
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, selves.1  He  spoke  of  Everett,  fresh  from  Greece  and 
Germany ; of  Clianning ; of  the  translations  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  Ripley,  and  Dwight ; of  the  Dial  and 
Brook  Farm.  To  what  he  said  of  the  latter  an  un- 
dertone of  good-humored  irony  gave  special  zest.  But 
what  every  one  of  his  hearers  felt  was  that  the  pro- 
tagonist in  the  drama  was  left  out.  The  lecturer  was 
no  iEneas  to  babble  the  quorum  macjna  pars  fui ,2 
and,  as  one  of  his  listeners,  I cannot  help  wishing  to 
say  how  each  of  them  was  commenting  the  story  as  it 
went  along,  and  filling  up  the  necessary  gaps  in  it 
from  his  own  private  store  of  memories.  His  younger 
hearers  could  not  know  how  much  they  owed  to  the 
benign  impersonality,  the  quiet  scorn  of  everything 
ignoble,  the  never  sated  hunger  of  self-culture,  that 
were  personified  in  the  man  before  them.  But  the 
older  knew  how  much  the  country’s  intellectual  eman- 
cipation was  due  to  the  stimulus  of  his  teaching  and 
example,  how  constantly  he  had  kept  burning  the 
beacon  of  an  ideal  life  above  our  lower  region  of  tur- 
moil. To  him  more  than  to  all  other  causes  together 
did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil  war  owe  the  sus- 
taining strength  of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is  so 
touching  in  every  record  of  their  lives.  Those  who 
are  grateful  to  Mr.  Emerson,  as  many  of  us  are,  for 
what  they  feel  to  be  most  valuable  in  their  culture,  or 
perhaps  I should  say  their  impulse;  are  grateful  not  so 
much  for  any  direct  teachings  of  his  as  for  that  in- 
spiring lift  which  only  genius  can  give,  and  without 
which  all  doctrine  is  chaff. 

[*  Probably  the  lecture  to  which  Mr.  Lowell  refers  was  substan- 
tially that  entitled  Historic  Notes  of  Life  and  Letters  in  New  England, 
printed  in  the  tenth  volume  of  Emerson’s  Works,  Riverside  edition.] 

[2  In  Virgil’s  JEneid,  where  the  hero  tells  the  story  of  a great  war, 
prefacing  his  tale  with  “ in  these  affairs  I had  a great  share.”] 
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This  was  something  like  the  caret1  which  some  of 
us  older  boys  wished  to  fill  up  on  the  margin  of  the 
master’s  lecture.  Few  men  have  been  so  much  to  so 
many,  and  through  so  large  a range  of  aptitudes  and 
temperaments,  and  this  simply  because  all  of  us  value 
manhood  beyond  any  or  all  other  qualities  of  charac- 
ter. We  may  suspect  in  him,  here  and  there,  a cer- 
tain thinness  and  vagueness  of  quality,  but  let  the 
waters  go  over  him  as  they  list,  this  masculine  fibre 
of  his  will  keep  its  lively  color  and  its  toughness  of 
texture.  I have  heard  some  great  speakers  and  some 
accomplished  orators,  but  never  any  that  so  moved 
and  persuaded  men  as  he.  There  is  a kind  of  under- 
tow in  that  rich  baritone  of  his  that  sweeps  our  minds 
from  their  foothold  into  deeper  waters  with  a drift  we 
cannot  and  would  not  resist.  And  how  artfully  (for 
Emerson  is  a long-studied  artist  in  these  things)  does 
the  deliberate  utterance,  that  seems  waiting  for  the 
fit  word,  appear  to  admit  us  partners  in  the  labor  of 
thought,  and  make  us  feel  as  if  the  glance  of  humor 
were  a sudden  suggestion,  as  if  the  perfect  phrase 
lying  written  there  on  the  desk  were  as  unexpected  to 
him  as  to  us ! In  that  closely-filed  speech  of  his  at 
the  Burns  centenary  dinner  2 every  word  seemed  to 
have  just  dropped  down  to  him  from  the  clouds.  He 
looked  far  away  over  the  heads  of  his  hearers,  with  a 
vague  kind  of  expectation,  as  into  some  private  heaven 
of  invention,  and  the  wdnged  period  came  at  last  obe- 
dient to  his  spell.  “ My  dainty  Ariel ! ” 3 he  seemed 
murmuring  to  himself  as  he  cast  down  his  eyes  as  if 
in  deprecation  of  the  frenzy  of  approval,  and  caught 

f1  See  Webster’s  Dictionary .] 

[2  January  25,  1859.  See  the  speech  in  Emerson's  Works , vol.  xi.] 

L3  See  The  Tempest , Act  V.  sc.  1.]  ’ 
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another  sentence  from  the  Sibylline  leaves  that  lay 
before  him  ambushed  behind  a dish  of  fruit  and  seen 
only  by  nearest  neighbors.  Every  sentence  brought 
down  the  house,  as  I never  saw  one  brought  down  be- 
fore, — and  it  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  Scotsmen  with  a 
sentiment  that  has  no  hint  of  native  brogue  in  it.  I 
watched,  for  it  was  an  interesting  study,  how  the  quick 
sympathy  ran  flashing  from  face  to  face  down  the 
long  tables,  like  an  electric  spark  thrilling  as  it  went, 
and  then  exploded  in  a thunder  of  plaudits.  I watched 
till  tables  and  faces  vanished,  for  I,  too,  found  myself 
caught  up  in  the  common  enthusiasm,  and  my  excited 
fancy  set  me  under  the  bema  listening  to  him  who 
fulmined  over  Greece.  I can  never  help  applying  to 
him  what  Ben  Jonsonsaidof  Bacon:  “ There  hap- 

pened in  my  time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of 
gravity  in  his  speaking.  His  language  was  nobly 
censorious.  No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more 
pressly,  more  weightily,  or  suffered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his 
speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers 
could  not  cough,  or  look  aside  from  him,  without  loss. 
He  commanded  where  he  spoke.”  Those  who  heard 
him  while  their  natures  were  yet  plastic,  and  their 
mental  nerves  trembled  under  the  slightest  breath  of 
divine  air,  will  never  cease  to  feel  and  say : 

“Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face, 

Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 

Was  never  mind  did  mind  his  grace, 

That  ever  thought  the  travail  long ; 

But  eyes,  and  ears,  and  every  thought, 

Were  with  his  sweet  perfections  caught.”  1 

[L  From  the  Elegie  quoted  on  the  first  page  of  this  essay.] 
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Born,  29  October,  1795.  — Died,  23  February,  1821. 


[In  its  first  form  printed  as  an  Introduction  to  Keats's  Poems,  in 
-Professor  Child’s  edition  of  the  British  Poets.] 

Theke  are  few  poets  whose  works  contain  slighter 
hints  of  their  personal  history  than  those  of  Keats ; 
yet  there  are,  perhaps,  even  fewer  whose  real  lives,  or 
rather  the  conditions  upon  which  they  lived,  are  more 
clearly  traceable  in  what  they  have  written.  To  write 
the  life  of  a man  was  formerly  understood  to  mean 
the  cataloguing  and  placing  of  circumstances,  of  those 
things  which  stood  about  the  life  and  were  more  or 
less  related  to  it,  but  were  not  the  life  itself.  But 
Biography  from  day  to  day  holds  dates  cheaper  and 
facts  dearer.  A man’s  life,  so  far  as  its  outward 
events  are  concerned,  may  be  made  for  him,  as  his 
clothes  are  by  the  tailor,  of  this  cut  or  that,  of  finer 
or  coarser  material ; but  the  gait  and  gesture  show 
through,  and  give  to  trappings,  in  themselves  charac- 
terless, an  individuality  that  belongs  to  the  man  him- 
self. It  is  those  essential  facts  which  underlie  the 
life  and  make  the  individual  man  that  are  of  impor- 
tance, and  it  is  the  cropping  out  of  these  upon  the 
surface  that  gives  us  indications  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  true  nature  hidden  below.  Every  man  has  his 
block  given  him,  and  the  figure  he  cuts  will  depend 
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very  much  upon  the  shape  of  that,  upon  the  knots  and 
twists  which  existed  in  it  from  the  beginning.  We 
were  designed  in  the  cradle,  perhaps  earlier,  and  it  is 
in  finding  out  this  design,  and  shaping  ourselves  to  it, 
that  our  years  are  spent  wisely.  It  is  the  vain  en- 
deavor to  make  ourselves  what  we  are  not  that  has 
strewn  history  with  so  many  broken  purposes  and 
lives  left  in  the  rough. 

Keats  hardly  lived  long  enough  to  develop  a well 
outlined  character,  for  that  results  commonly  from 
the  resistance  made  by  temperament  to  the  many 
influences  by  which  the  world,  as  it  may  happen  then 
to  be,  endeavors  to  mould  every  one  in  its  own  image. 
What  his  temperament  was  we  can  see  clearly,  and 
also  that  it  subordinated  itself  more  and  more  to  the 
discipline  of  art. 

John  Keats,  the  second  of  four  children,  like 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  was  a Londoner,  but,  unlike 
them,  he  was  certainly  not  of  gentle  blood.  Lord 
Houghton,1  who  seems  to  have  had  a kindly  wish  to 
create  him  gentleman  by  brevet,  says  that  he  was 
“ born  in  the  upper  ranks  of  the  middle  class.”  This 
shows  a commendable  tenderness  for  the  nerves  of 
English  society,  and  reminds  one  of  Northcote’s  story 
of  the  violin-player  who,  wishing  to  compliment  his 
pupil,  George  III.,  divided  all  fiddlers  into  three 
classes,  — those  who  could  not  play  at  all,  those  who 
played  very  badly,  and  those  who  played  very  well, 
assuring  his  Majesty  that  he  had  made  such  commend- 
able progress  as  to  have  already  reached  the  second 

f1  Richard  Monekton  Milnes,  Lord  Houghton,  wrote  and  edited  Life , 
Letters , and  Literary  Remains  of  Keats,  in  1848,  the  first  considerable 
memoir  of  the  poet.] 
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rank.  We  shall  not  be  too  greatly  shocked  by  know- 
ing that  the  father  of  Keats  (as  Lord  Houghton  had 
told  us  in  an  earlier  biography)  44  was  employed  in 
the  establishment  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  proprietor  of 
large  livery-stables  on  the  Pavement  in  Moorfields, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  into  Finsbury  Circus.” 
So  that,  after  all,  it  was  not  so  bad ; for,  first,  Mr. 
Jennings  was  a 'proprietor ; second,  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  establishment ; third,  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  a large  establishment;  and  fourth,  this 
large  establishment  was  nearly  opposite  Finsbury 
Circus,  a name  which  vaguely  dilates  the  imagination 
with  all  sorts  of  potential  grandeurs.  It  is  true 
Leigh  Hunt  asserts  that  Keats  44  was  a little  too  sensi- 
tive on  the  score  of  his  origin,”  1 but  we  can  find  no 
trace  of  such  a feeling  either  in  his  poetry  or  in  such 
of  his  letters  as  have  been  printed.  We  suspect  the 
fact  to  have  been  that  he  resented  with  becoming  pride 
the  vulgar  Blackwood  and  Quarterly  standard,  which 
measured  genius  by  genealogies.  It  is  enough  that 
his  poetical  pedigree  is  of  the  best,  tracing  through 
Spenser  to  Chaucer,  and  that  Pegasus  does  not  stand 
at  livery  even  in  the  largest  establishments  in  Moor- 
fields. 

As  well  as  we  can  make  out,  then,  the  father  of 
Keats  was  a groom  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Jennings, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  his  master.  Thus,  on 
the  mother’s  side  at  least,  we  find  a grandfather ; on 
the  father’s  there  is  no  hint  of  such  an  ancestor,  and 
we  must  charitably  take  him  for  granted.  It  is  of 
more  importance  that  the  elder  Keats  was  a man  of 
sense  and  energy,  and  that  his  wife  was  a 44  lively  and 
intelligent  woman.”  . . . Lord  Houghton  describes 
1 Hunt’s  Autobiography  (Am.  ed.),  vol.  ii.  p.  36. 
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her  as  “ tall,  with  a large  oval  face,  and  a somewhat 
saturnine  demeanor.’’  This  last  circumstance  does  not 
agree  very  well  with  what  he  had  just  before  told  us 
of  her  liveliness,  but  he  consoles  us  by  adding  that 
“she  succeeded,  however , in  inspiring  her  children 
with  the  profoundest  affection.”  This  was  particu- 
larly true  of  John,  who  once,  when  between  four  and 
five  years  old,  mounted  guard  at  her  chamber-door 
with  an  old  sword,  when  she  was  ill  and  the  doctor 
had  ordered  her  not  to  be  disturbed.1 

In  1804,  Keats  being  in  his  ninth  year,  his  father 
was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse.  His  mother  seems 
to  have  been  ambitious  for  her  children,  and  there  was 
some  talk  of  sending  John  to  Harrow.  Fortunately 
this  plan  was  thought  too  expensive,  and  he  was  sent 
instead  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Clarke  at  Enfield  with 
his  brothers.  A maternal  uncle,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  courage  under  Duncan  at  Cam- 
perdown,2  was  the  hero  of  his  nephews,  and  they  went 
to  school  resolved  to  maintain  the  family  reputation 
for  courage.  John  was  always  fighting,  and  was 
chiefly  noted  among  his  school-fellows  as  a strange 
compound  of  pluck  and  sensibility.  He  attacked  an 
usher  who  had  boxed  his  brother’s  ears ; and  when 
his  mother  died,  in  1810,  was  moodily  inconsolable, 
hiding  himself  for  several  days  in  a nook  under  the 
master’s  desk,  and  refusing  all  comfort  from  teacher 
or  friend. 

He  was  popular  at  school,  as  boys  of  spirit  always 
are,  and  impressed  his  companions  with  a sense  of  his 

1 Haydon  tells  the  story  differently,  hut  I think  Lord  Houghton’s 
version  the  best. 

[2  In  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  The  battle  of  Camperdown,  October 
11,  1797,  was  a great  naval  victory  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  both 
outwitted  and  out-generalled  the  Dutch.] 
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power.  They  thought  he  would  one  day  be  a famous 
soldier.  This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  stories  he 
told  them  of  the  heroic  uncle,  whose  deeds,  we  may 
be  sure,  were  properly  famoused  by  the  boy  Homer, 
and  whom  they  probably  took  for  an  admiral  at  the 
least,  as  it  would  have  been  well  for  Keats’s  literary 
prosperity  if  he  had  been.  At  any  rate,  they  thought 
John  would  be  a great  man,  which  is  the  main  thing, 
for  the  public  opinion  of  the  playground  is  truer  and 
more  discerning  than  that  of  the  world,  and  if  you  tell 
us  what  the  boy  was,  we  will  tell  you  what  the  man 
longs  to  be,  however  he  may  be  repressed  by  necessity 
or  fear  of  the  police  reports. 

Lord  Houghton  has  failed  to  discover  anything  else 
especially  worthy  of  record  in  the  school-life  of  Keats. 
He  translated  the  twelve  books  of  the  iEneid,  read 
Kobinson  Crusoe  and  the  Incas  of  Peru,  and  looked 
into  Shakespeare.  He  left  school  in  1810,  with  little 
Latin  and  no  Greek ; but  he  had  studied  Spence’s 
Polymetis , Tooke’s  Pantheon , and  Lempriere’s  Dic- 
tionary, and  knew  gods,  nymphs,  and  heroes,  which 
were  quite  as  good  company  perhaps  for  him  as  ao- 
rists  and  aspirates.  It  is  pleasant  to  fancy  the  horror 
of  those  respectable  writers  if  their  pages  could  sud- 
denly have  become  alive  under  their  pens  with  all 
that  the  young  poet  saw  in  them.1 

1 There  is  always  some  one  willing-  to  make  himself  a sort  of  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  in  any  success  ; always  an  old  woman  or  two,  ready 
to  remember  omens  of  all  quantities  and  qualities  in  the  childhood 
of  persons  who  have  become  distinguished.  Accordingly,  a certain 
“Mrs.  Grafty,  of  Craven  Street,  Finsbury,”  assures  Mr.  George 
Keats,  when  he  tells  her  that  John  is  determined  to  be  a poet,  ‘ ‘ that 
this  was  very  odd,  because  when  he  could  just  speak,  instead  of 
answering  questions  put  to  him,  he  would  always  make  a rhyme  to 
the  last  word  people  said,  and  then  laugh.”  The  early  histories  of 
heroes,  like  those  of  nations,  are  always  more  or  less  mythical,  and 
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On  leaving  school  he  was  apprenticed  for  five  years 
to  a surgeon  at  Edmonton.  His  master  was  a Mr. 
Hammond,  “ of  some  eminence  ” in  his  profession,  as 
Lord  Houghton  takes  care  to  assure  us.  The  place 
was  of  more  importance  than  the  master,  for  its 
neighborhood  to  Enfield  enabled  him  to  keep  up  his 
intimacy  with  the  family  of  his  former  teacher,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  to  borrow  books  of  them.  In  1812,  when 
he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Charles  Cowden 
Clarke  lent  him  the  Faerie  Queene.  Nothing  that 
is  told  of  Orpheus  or  Amphion  is  more  wonderful 
than  this  miracle  of  Spenser’s,  transforming  a sur- 
geon’s apprentice  into  a great  poet.  Keats  learned  at 
once  the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  henceforward  his 
indentures  ran  to  Apollo  instead  of  Mr.  Hammond. 
Thus  could  the  Muse  defend  her  son.  It  is  the  old 
story,  the  lost  heir  discovered  by  his  aptitude  for  what 
is  gentle  and  knightly.  Hay  don  tells  us  “ that  he  used 
sometimes  to  say  to  his  brother  he  feared  he  should 
never  be  a poet,  and  if  he  was  not  he  would  destroy 
himself.”  This  was  perhaps  a half-conscious  reminis- 
cence of  Chatterton,  with  whose  genius  and  fate  he 
had  an  intense  sympathy,  it  may  be  from  an  inward 
foreboding  of  the  shortness  of  his  own  career.? 

I give  the  story  for  what  it  is  worth.  Doubtless  there  is  a gleam  of 
intelligence  in  it,  for  the  old  lady  pronounces  it  odd  that  any  one 
should  determine  to  he  a poet,  and  seems  to  have  wished  to  hint  that 
the  matter  was  determined  earlier  and  by  a higher  disposing  power. 
There  are  few  children  who  do  not  soon  discover  the  charm  of  rhyme, 
and  perhaps  fewer  who  can  resist  making  fun  of  the  Mrs.  Graftys,  of 
Craven  Street,  Finsbury,  when  they  have  the  chance.  See  Haydon’s 
Autobiography , vol.  i.  p.  361. 

1 “I  never  saw  the  poet  Keats  but  once,  but  he  then  read  some  lines 
from  (I  think)  the  Bristow  e Tragedy  with  an  enthusiasm  of  admira- 
tion such  as  could  be  felt  only  by  a poet,  and  which  true  poetry  only 
could  have  excited.”  — J.  H.  C-,  in  Notes  and  Queries , 4th  s.  x.  157. 
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Before  long  we  find  him  studying  Chaucer,  then 
Shakespeare,  and  afterward  Milton.  But  Chapman’s 
translations  had  a more  abiding  influence  on  his  style 
both  for  good  and  evil.  That  he  read  wisely,  his 
comments  on  Paradise  Lost1  are  enough  to  prove. 
He  now  also  commenced^poet  himself,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  neglected  the  study  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a youth  of  energy  and  purpose,  and  though  he 
no  doubt  penned  many  a stanza  when  he  should  have 
been  anatomizing,  and  walked  the  hospitals  accom- 
panied by  the  early  gods,  nevertheless  passed  a very 
creditable  examination  in  1817.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year,  also,  he  prepared  to  take  his  first  degree  as 
poet,  and  accordingly  published  a small  volume  con- 
taining a selection  of  his  earlier  essays  in  verse.  It 
attracted  little  attention,  and  the  rest  of  this  year 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  a journey  on  foot 
in  Scotland,  and  the  composition  of  Endymion , which 
was  published  in  1818.  Milton’s  Tetrachordon  2 was 
not  better  abused ; but  Milton’s  assailants  were  unor- 
ganized, and  were  obliged  each  to  print  and  pay  for 
his  own  dingy  little  quarto,  trusting  to  the  natural 
laws  of  demand  and  supply  to  furnish  him  with  read- 
ers. Keats  was  arraigned  by  the  constituted  author- 
ities of  literary  justice.  They  might  be,  nay,  they 
were,  Jeffrieses  and  Scroggses,  but  the  sentence  was 
published,  and  the  penalty  inflicted  before  all  Eng- 
land. The  difference  between  his  fortune  and  Mil- 
ton’s was  that  between  being  pelted  by  a mob  of  per- 

[x  Keats’s  Notes  on  Milton  were  written  originally  on  the  margin  of 
Paradise  Lost , were  first  printed  in  The  Dial , edited  by  Margaret 
Fuller,  and  reprinted  by  Lord  Houghton  in  bis  Life.] 

[2  The  word  is  a Greek  one,  and  is  explained  by  a phrase  in  the  sub- 
title Expositions  upon  the  Four  Chief  Places  in  Scripture  which  treat  of 
Marriage , or  Nullities  in  Marriage .] 
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sonal  enemies  and  being  set  in  the  pillory.  In  the 
first  case,  the  annoyance  brushes  off  mostly  with  the 
mud ; in  the  last,  there  is  no  solace  but  the  conscious- 
ness of  suffering  in  a great  cause.  This  solace,  to  a 
certain  extent,  Keats  had ; for  his  ambition  was  noble, 
and  he  hoped,  not  to  make  a great  reputation,  but  to 
be  a great  poet.  Haydon  says  that  W ordsworth  and 
Keats  were  the  only  men  he  had  ever  seen  who  looked 
conscious  pf  a lofty  purpose. 

It  is  curious  that  men  should  resent  more  fiercely 
what  they  suspect  to  be  good  verses  than  what  they 
know  to  be  bad  morals.  Is  it  because  they  feel  them- 
selves incapable  of  the  one  and  not  of  the  other? 
Probably  a certain  amount  of  honest  loyalty  to  old 
idols  in  danger  of  dethronement  is  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  quite  as  much  of  the  cruelty  of  criticism 
is  due  to  want  of  thought  as  to  deliberate  injustice. 
However  it  be,  the  best  poetry  has  been  the  most  sav- 
agely attacked,  and  men  who  scrupulously  practised 
the  Ten  Commandments  as  if  there  were  never  a not 
in  any  of  them,  felt  every  sentiment  of  their  better 
nature  outraged  by  the  Lyrical  Ballads.  It  is  idle 
to  attempt  to  show  that  Keats  did  not  suffer  keenly 
from  the  vulgarities  of  Blackwood  and  the  Quarterly. 
He  suffered  in  proportion  as  his  ideal  was  high,  and 
he  was  conscious  of  falling  below  it.  In  England, 
especially,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  ridiculous,  even  if 
you  are  a lord ; but  to  be  ridiculous  and  an  apothecary 
at  the  same  time  is  almost  as  bad  as  it  was  formerly 
to  be  excommunicated.  A priori,  there  was  some- 
thing absurd  in  poetry  written  by  the  son  of  an  as- 
sistant in  the  livery-stables  of  Mr.  Jennings,  even 
though  they  were  an  establishment,  and  a large  estab- 
lishment, and  nearly  opposite  Finsbury  Circus.  Mr. 
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Gifford,  the  ex-cobbler,  thought  so  in  the  Quarterly, 
and  Mr.  Terry,  the  actor,1  thought  so  even  more  dis- 
tinctly in  Blackwood,  bidding  the  young  apothecary 
“back  to  his  gallipots!”  It  is  not  pleasant  to  be 
talked  down  upon  by  your  inferiors  who  happen  to 
have  the  advantage  of  position,  nor  to  be  drenched 
with  ditch-water,  though  you  know  it  to  be  thrown  by 
a scullion  in  a garret. 

Keats,  as  his  was  a temperament  in  which  sensi- 
bility was  excessive,  could  not  but  be  galled  by  this 
treatment.  He  was  galled  the  more  that  he  was  also 
a man  of  strong  sense,  and  capable  of  understanding 
clearly  how  hard  it  is  to  make  men  acknowledge  solid 
value  in  a person  whom  they  have  once  heartily  laughed 
at.  Reputation  is  in  itself  only  a farthing-candle,  of 
wavering  and  uncertain  flame,  and  easily  blown  out, 
but  it  is  the  light  by  which  the  world  looks  for  and 
finds  merit.  Keats  longed  for  fame,  but  longed  above 
all  to  deserve  it.  To  his  friend  Taylor  he  writes, 
“ There  is  but  one  way  for  me.  The  road  lies  through 
study,  application,  and  thought.”  Thrilling  with  the 
electric  touch  of  sacred  leaves,  he  saw  in  vision,  like 
Dante,2  that  small  procession  of  the  elder  poets  to 
which  only  elect  centuries  can  add  another  laurelled 
head.  Might  he,  too,  deserve  from  posterity  the  love 
and  reverence  which  he  paid  to  those  antique  glories  ? 
It  was  no  unworthy  ambition,  but  everything  was 
against  him, — birth,  health,  even  friends,  since  it 
was  partly  on  their  account  that  he  was  sneered  at. 


f1  Haydon  ( Autobiography , vol.  i.  p.  379)  says  that  he  “ strongly 
suspects  ” Terry  to  have  written  the  articles  in  Blackwood.  [Terry 
will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Scott  as  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  novelist  in  dramatizing  his  novels.] 

[2  See  the  Inferno , canto  iv.] 
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His  very  name  stood  in  his  way,  for  Fame  loves  best 
such  syllables  as  are  sweet  and  sonorous  on  the  tongue, 
like  Spenserian,  Shakespearian.  In  spite  of  Juliet, 
there  is  a great  deal  in  names,1  and  when  the  fairies 
come  with  their  gifts  to  the  cradle  of  the  selected 
child,  let  one,  wiser  than  the  rest,  choose  a name  for 
him  from  which  well-sounding  derivatives  can  be  made, 
and,  best  of  all,  with  a termination  in  on.  Men  judge 
the  current  coin  of  opinion  by  the  ring,  and  are 
readier  to  take  without  question  whatever  is  Platonic, 
Baconian,  Newtonian,  Johnsonian,  Washingtonian, 
Jeffersonian,  Napoleonic,  and  all  the  rest.  You  can- 
not make  a good  adjective  out  of  Keats,  — the  more 
pity,  — and  to  say  a thing  is  Keatsy  is  to  contemn  it. 
Fortune  likes  fine  names. 

Haydon  tells  us  that  Keats  was  very  much  de- 
pressed by  the  fortunes  of  his  book.  This  was  nat- 
ural enough,  but  he  took  it  all  in  a manly  way,  and 
determined  to  revenge  himself  by  writing  better 
poetry.  He  knew  that  activity,  and  not  despondency, 
is  the  true  counterpoise  to  misfortune.  Haydon  is 
sure  of  the  change  in  his  spirits,  because  he  would 
come  to  the  painting-room  and  sit  silent  for  hours. 
But  we  rather  think  that  the  conversation,  where  Mr. 
Haydon  was,  resembled  that  in  a young  author’s  first 
play,  where  the  other  interlocutors  are  only  brought 
in  as  convenient  points  for  the  hero  to  hitch  the  inter- 
minable web  of  his  monologue  upon.  Besides,  Keats 
had  been  continuing  his  education  this  year  by  a 
course  of  Elgin  marbles2  and  pictures  by  the  great 

f1  See  Borneo  and  Juliet , Act  II.  sc.  2.] 

[2  The  Elgin  marbles  were  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
brought  to  England  in  1801  by  Lord  Elgin,  then  ambassador  at  the 
Turkish  court : the  marbles  are  in  the  British  Museum.] 
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Italians,  and  might  very  naturally  have  found  little 
to  say  about  Mr.  Haydon’s  extensive  works  that  he 
would  have  eared  to  hear.  Lord  Houghton,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  eagerness  to  prove  that  Keats  was 
not  killed  by  the  article  in  the  Quarterly,1  is  carried 
too  far  toward  the  opposite  extreme,  and  more  than 
hints  that  he  was  not  even  hurt  by  it.  This  would 
have  been  true  of  Wordsworth,  who,  by  a constant 
companionship  with  mountains,  had  acquired  some- 
thing of  their  manners,  but  was  simply  impossible  to 
a man  of  Keats’s  temperament. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  need  not  respect  Keats 
the  less  for  having  been  gifted  with  sensibility,  and 
may  even  say  what  we  believe  to  be  true,  that  his 
health  was  injured  by  the  failure  of  his  book.  A man 
cannot  have  a sensuous  nature  and  be  pachydermatous 
at  the  same  time,  and  if  he  be  imaginative  as  well  as 
sensuous,  he  suffers  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  his  imagination.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  what  we 
call  the  world,  in  these  affairs,  is  nothing  more  than 
a mere  Brocken2  spectre,  the  projected  shadow  of 
ourselves ; but  as  long  as  we  do  not  know  it,  it  is  a 
very  passable  giant.  We  are  not  without  experience 
of  natures  so  purely  intellectual  that  their  bodies  had 
no  more  concern  in  their  mental  doings  and  sufferings 
than  a house  has  with  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  its 
occupant.  But  poets  are  not  built  on  this  plan,  and 
especially  poets  like  Keats,  in  whom  the  moral  seems 

P It  was  commonly  said  that  Gifford’s  severe  criticism  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  caused  the  decline  which  ended  in  death,  and  there 
was  a parody  of  Who  killed  Cock  Robin , which  read : 

“ Who  killed  John  Keats  ? 

‘ I, ? said  the  Quarterly, 

1 With  my  article  so  tartarly 
I killed  John  Keats.’  ”] 

[2  See  Goethe’s  Faust.] 
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to  have  so  perfectly  interfused  the  physical  man  that 
you  might  almost  say  he  could  feel  sorrow  with  his 
hands,  so  truly  did  his  body,  like  that  of  Donne’s 
Mistress  Boulstred,  think  and  remember  and  fore- 
bode. The  healthiest  poet1  of  whom  our  civilizatfcn 
has  been  capable  says  that  when  he  beholds 

‘ ‘ desert  a beggar  born, 

- And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled, 

And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority,” 

alluding,  plainly  enough,  to  the  Giffords  of  his  day, 

“And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity,” 

as  it  was  long  afterward  in  Wordsworth’s  case, 

“And  captive  Good  attending  Captain  111,” 

that  then  even  he,  the  poet  to  whom,  of  all  others, 
life  seems  to  have  been  dearest,  as  it  was  also  the  full- 
est of  enjoyment,  “tired  of  all  these,”  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  cry  for  “ restful  Death.” 

Keats,  to  all  appearance,  accepted  his  ill-fortune 
courageously.  He  certainly  did  not  overestimate  En- 
dymion , and  perhaps  a sense  of  humor  which  was  not 
wanting  in  him  may  have  served  as  a buffer  against 
the  too  importunate  shock  of  disappointment.  “ He 
made  Ritchie  promise,”  says  Haydon,  “ he  would  carry 
his  Endymion  to  the  great  desert  of  Sahara  and 
fling  it  in  the  midst.”  On  the  9th  October,  1818,  he 
writes  to  his  publisher,  Mr.  Hessey  : “ I cannot  but 
feel  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  my 
part.  As  for  the  rest,  I begin  to  get  acquainted 
with  my  own  strength  and  weakness.  Praise  or 
blame  has  but  a momentary  effect  on  the  man  whose 
love  of  beauty  in  the  abstract  makes  him  a severe 
critic  of  his  own  works.  My  own  domestic  criticism 
[*  Shakespeare,  in  his  Sonnet  lxvi.] 


has  given  me  pain  without  comparison  beyond  what 
Blackwood  or  the  Quarterly  could  inflict ; and  also, 
when  I feel  I am  right,  no  external  praise  can  give 
me  such  a glow  as  my  own  solitary  reperception  and 
ratification  of  what  is  fine.  J.  S.  is  perfectly  right 
in  regard  to  4 the  slipshod  Endymion .’  That  it  is  so 
is  no  fault  of  mine.  No  ! though  it  may  sound  a little 
paradoxical,  it  is  as  good  as  I had  power  to  make  it 
by  myself.  Had  I been  nervous  about  its  being  a 
perfect  piece,  and  with  that  view  asked  advice  and 
trembled  over  every  page,  it  would  not  have  been 
written  ; for  it  is  not  in  my  nature  to  fumble.  I will 
write  independently.  I have  written  independently 
without  judgment ; I may  write  independently  and 
icith  judgment , hereafter.  The  Genius  of  Poetry 
must  work  out  its  own  salvation  in  a man.  It  can- 
not be  matured  by  law  and  precept,  but  by  sensation 
and  watchfulness  in  itself.  That  which  is  creative 
must  create  itself.  In  Endymion  I leaped  headlong 
into  the  sea,  and  thereby  have  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  soundings,  the  quicksands,  and  the 
rocks,  than  if  I had  stayed  upon  the  green  shore,  and 
piped  a silly  pipe,  and  took  tea  and  comfortable 
advice.  I was  never  afraid  of  failure ; for  I would 
sooner  fail  than  not  be  among  the  greatest.” 

This  was  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  was  naturally 
the  side  which  a large-minded  person  would  display 
to  a friend.  This  is  what  he  thought,  but  whether  it 
was  what  he  felt,  I think  doubtful.  I look  upon  it 
rather  as  one  of  the  phenomena  of  that  multanimous 
nature  of  the  poet,  which  makes  him  for  the  moment 
that  of  which  he  has  an  intellectual  perception.  Else- 
where he  says  something  which  seems  to  hint  at  the 
true  state  of  the  case.  “ I must  think  that  difficul- 
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ties  nerve  the  spirit  o£  a man : they  malce  our  ‘prime 
objects  a refuge  as  well  as  a passion One  cannot 
help  contrasting  Keats  with  W ordsworth,  — the  one 
altogether  poet ; the  other  essentially  a Wordsworth, 
with  the  poetic  faculty  added,  — the  one  shifting  fjjom 
form  to  form,  and  from  style  to  style,  and  pouring  his 
hot  throbbing  life  into  every  mould  ; the  other  remain- 
ing always  the  individual,  producing  works,  and  not  so 
much  living  in  his  poems  as  memorially  recording  his 
life  in  them.  When  Wordsworth  alludes  to  the  fool- 
ish criticisms  on  his  writings,  he  speaks  serenely  and 
generously  of  Wordsworth  the  poet,  as  if  he  were  an 
unbiased  third  person,  who  takes  up  the  argument 
merely  in  the  interest  of  literature.  He  towers  into 
a bald  egotism  which  is  quite  above  and  beyond  self- 
ishness. Poesy  was  his  employment ; it  was  Keats’s 
very  existence,  and  he  felt  the  rough  treatment  of  his 
verses  as  if  it  had  been  the  wounding  of  a limb.  To 
Wordsworth,  composing  was  a healthy  exercise;  his 
slow  pulse  and  imperturbable  self-trust  gave  him  assur- 
ance of  a life  so  long  that  he  could  wait ; and  when 
we  read  his  poems  we  should  never  suspect  the  exist- 
ence in  him  of  any  sense  but  that  of  observation,  as 
if  Wordsworth  the  poet  were  a half-mad  land-sur- 
veyor, accompanied  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  the  distrib- 
utor of  stamps,  as  a kind  of  keeper.  But  every  one 
of  Keats’s  poems  was  a sacrifice  of  vitality ; a virtue 
went  away  from  him  into  every  one  of  them  ; even 
yet,  as  we  turn  the  leaves,  they  seem  to  warm  and 
thrill  our  fingers  with  the  flush  of  his  fine  senses,  and 
the  flutter  of  his  electrical  nerves,  and  we  do  not  won- 
der he  felt  that  what  he  did  was  to  be  done  swiftly. 

In  the  mean  time  his  younger  brother  languished 
and  died ; his  elder  seems  to  have  been  in  some  way 
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unfortunate  and  had  gone  to  America,1  and  Keats  him- 
self showed  symptoms  of  the  hereditary  disease  which 
caused  his  death  at  last.  It  is  in  October,  1818,  that 
we  find  the  first  allusion  to  a passion  which  was,  ere- 
long, to  consume  him.  It  is  plain  enough  beforehand, 
that  those  were  not  moral  or  mental  graces  that  should 
attract  a man  like  Keats.  His  intellect  was  satisfied 
and  absorbed  by  his  art,  his  books,  and  his  friends.  He 
could  have  companionship  and  appreciation  from  men ; 
what  he  craved  of  woman  was  only  repose.  That  lux- 
urious nature,  which  would  have  tossed  uneasily  on  a 
crumpled  rose-leaf,  must  have  something  softer  to  rest 
upon  than  intellect,  something  less  ethereal  than  cul- 
ture. It  was  his  body  that  needed  to*have  its  equilib- 
rium restored,  the  waste  of  his  nervous  energy  that 
must  be  repaired  by  deep  draughts  of  the  overflowing 
life  and  drowsy  tropical  force  of  an  abundant  and 
healthily  poised  womanhood.  W riting  to  his  sister-in- 
law,  he  says  of  this  nameless  person  : “ She  is  not  a 
Cleopatra,  but  is,  at  least,  a Charmian  ; she  has  a rich 
Eastern  look;  she  has  fine  eyes  and  fine  manners. 
When  she  comes  into  a room  she  makes  the  same  im- 
pression as  the  beauty  of  a leopardess.  She  is  too  fine 
and  too  conscious  of  herself  to  repulse  any  man  who 
may  address  her.  From  habit,  she  thinks  that  nothing 
■ particular . I always  find  myself  at  ease  with  such  a 
woman  ; the  picture  before  me  always  gives  me  a life 
and  animation  which  I cannot  possibly  feel  with  any- 
thing inferior.  I am  at  such  times  too  much  occupied 
in  admiring  to  be  awkward  or  in  a tremble.  I forget 
myself  entirely,  because  I live  in  her.  You  will  by  this 
time  think  I am  in  love  with  her,  so,  before  I go  any 

[*■  George  Keats  lived  and  died  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  His  grand- 
son, John  Gilman  Speed,  has  edited  Keats’s  Letters  and  Poems.] 
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farther,  I will  tell  you  that  I am  not.  She  kept  me 
awake  one  night,  as  a tune  of  Mozart’s  might  do.  I 
speak  of  the  thing  as  a pastime  and  an  amusement,  than 
which  I can  feel  none  deeper  than  a conversation  with 
an  imperial  woman,  the  very  yes  and  no  of  whose  life  is 
to  me  a banquet.  . . . I like  her  and  her  like,  because 
one  has  no  sensation ; what  we  both  are  is  taken  for 
granted.  . . . She  walks  across  a room  in  such  a man- 
ner that  a man  is  drawn  toward  her  with  magnetic 
power.  ...  I believe,  though,  she  has  faults,  the  same 
as  a Cleopatra  or  a Charmian  might  have  had.  Yet 
she  is  a fine  thing,  speaking  in  a worldly  way ; for 
there  are  two  distinct  tempers  of  mind  in  which  we 
judge  of  things,  — the  worldly,  theatrical,  and  panto- 
mimical  ; and  the  unearthly,  spiritual,  and  ethereal. 
In  the  former,  Bonaparte,  Lord  Byron,  and  this  Char- 
mian hold  the  first  place  in  our  minds ; in  the  latter, 
John  Howard,  Bishop  Hooker  rocking  his  child’s  cra- 
dle, and  you,  my  dear  sister,  are  the  conquering  feel- 
ings. As  a man  of  the  world,  I love  the  rich  talk  of 
a Charmian  ; as  an  eternal  being,  I love  the  thought 
of  you.  I should  like  her  to  ruin  me,  and  I should 
like  you  to  save  me.” 

It  is  pleasant  always  to  see  Love  hiding  his  head 
with  such  pains,  while  his  whole  body  is  so  clearly 
visible,  as  in  this  extract.  This  lady,  it  seems,  is  not 
a Cleopatra,  only  a Charmian ; but  presently  we  find 
that  she  is  imperial.  He  does  not  love  her,  but  he 
would  just  like  to  be  ruined  by  her,  nothing  more. 
This  glimpse  of  her,  with  her  leopardess  beauty,  cross- 
ing the  room  and  drawing  men  after  her  magnetically, 
is  all  we  have.  She  seems  to  have  been  still  living  in 
1848,  and,  as  Lord  Houghton  tells  us,  kept  the  mem- 
ory of  the  poet  sacred.  “ She  is  an  East-Indian,” 
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Keats  says,  44  and  ought  to  be  her  grandfather’s  heir.” 
Her  name  we  do  not  know.1  It  appears  from  Dilke’s 
Papers  of  a Critic  that  they  were  betrothed  : 44  It  is 
quite  a settled  thing  between  John  Keats  and  Miss 

. God  help  them.  It  is  a bad  thing  for  them. 

The  mother  says  she  cannot  prevent  it,  and  that  her 
only  hope  is  that  it  will  go  off.  He  don’t  like  any 
one  to  look  at  her  or  to  speak  to  her.”  Alas,  the 
tropical  warmth  became  a consuming  fire ! 

“ His  passion  cruel  grown  took  on  a hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous.” 

Between  this  time  and  the  spring  of  1820  he  seems 
to  have  worked  assiduously.  Of  course,  worldly  suc- 
cess was  of  more  importance  than  ever.  He  began 
Hyperion , but  had  given  it  up  in  September,  1819, 
because,  as  he  said, 44  there  were  too  many  Miltonic  in- 
versions in  it.”  He  wrote  Lamia  after  an  attentive 
study  of  Dryden’s  versification.  This  period  also 
produced  the  Eve  of  St.  Agnes , Isabella , and  the 
odes  to  the  Nightingale  and  to  the  Grecian  Urn. 
He  studied  Italian,  read  Ariosto,  and  wrote  part  of  a 
humorous  poem,  The  Cap  and  Bells.  He  tried  his 
hand  at  tragedy,  and  Lord  Houghton  has  published, 
among  his  Remains,  Otho  the  Great , and  all  that 
was  ever  written  of  King  Stephen.  We  think  he  did 
unwisely,  for  a biographer  is  hardly  called  upon  to 
show  how  ill  his  biographee  could  do  anything. 

In  the  winter  of  1820  he  was  chilled  in  riding  on 
the  top  of  a stage-coach,  and  came  home  in  a state  of 
feverish  excitement.  He  was  persuaded  to  go  to  bed, 

[}  The  lady  in  question  was  a Miss  Cox.  Lord  Houghton,  however, 
whom  Mr.  Lowell  followed,  confounded  two  persons.  The  one  to 
whom  Keats  was  betrothed  was  Fanny  Brawne,  who  a few  years  ago 
permitted  Keats’s  letters  to  her  to  be  published.] 
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and,  in  getting  between  the  cold  sheets,  coughed 
slightly.  “ That  is  blood  in  my  mouth,”  he  said  ; 
“ bring  me  the  candle ; let  me  see  this  blood.”  It 
was  of  a brilliant  red,  and  his  medical  knowledge 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  augury.  Those  narcotic 
odors  that  seem  to  breathe  seaward,  and  steep  in  re- 
pose the  senses  of  the  voyager  who  is  drifting  toward 
the  shore  of  the  mysterious  Other  World,  appeared  to 
envelop  him,  and,  looking  up  with  sudden  calmness, 
he  said  : “ I know  the  color  of  that  blood.  It  is  arte- 
rial blood  ; I cannot  be  deceived  in  that  color.  That 
drop  is  my  death-warrant ; I must  die.” 

There  was  a slight  rally  during  the  summer  of  that 
year,  but  toward  autumn  he  grew  worse  again,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Italy.  He  was  accom- 
panied thither  by  his  friend  Mr.  Severn,  an  artist.*1 
After  embarking,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brown. 
We  give  a part  of  this  letter,  which  is  so  deeply  tragic 
that  the  sentences  we  take  almost  seem  to  break  away 
from  the  rest  with  a cry  of  anguish,  like  the  branches 
of  Dante’s  lamentable  wood. 

“ I wish  to  write  on  subjects  that  will  not  agitate  me 
much.  There  is  one  I must  mention  and  have  done 
with  it.  Even  if  my  body  would  recover  of  itself,  this 
would  prevent  it.  The  very  thing  which  I want  to  live 
most  for  will  be  a great  occasion  of  my  death.  I can- 
not help  it.  Who  can  help  it  ? Were  I in  health  it 
would  make  me  ill,  and  how  can  I bear  it  in  my  state  ? 
I dare  say  you  will  be  able  to  guess  on  what  subject  I 
am  harping,  — you  know  what  was  my  greatest  pain 
during  the  first  part  of  my  illness  at  your  house.  I 
wish  for  death  every  day  and  night  to  deliver  me  from 

f1  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  1863,  contains  a paper  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Severn,  entitled  On  the  Vicissitudes  of  Keats's  Fame.] 
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these  pains,  and  then  I wish  death  away,  for  death 
would  destroy  even  those  pains,  which  are  better  than 
nothing.  Land  and  sea,  weakness  and  decline,  are 
great  separators,  but  Death  is  the  great  divorcer  for- 
ever. When  the  pang  of  this  thought  has  passed 
through  my  mind,  I may  say  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
passed.  I often  wish  for  you,  that  you  might  flatter 
me  with  the  best.  I think,  without  my  mentioning  it, 

for  my  sake,  you  would  be  a friend  to  Miss when 

I am  dead.  You  think  she  has  many  faults,  but  for 
my  sake  think  she  has  not  one.  If  there  is  anything 
you  can  do  for  her  by  word  or  deed,  I know  you  will 
do  it.  I am  in  a state  at  present  in  which  woman, 
merely  as  woman,  can  have  no  more  power  over  me 
than  stocks  and  stones,  and  yet  the  difference  of  my 

sensations  with  respect  to  Miss and  my  sister  is 

amazing, — the  one  seems  to  absorb  the  other  to  a 
degree  incredible.  I seldom  think  of  my  brother  and 

sister  in  America ; the  thought  of  leaving  Miss 

is  beyond  everything  horrible,  — the  sense  of  darkness 
coming  over  me,  ■ — I eternally  see  her  figure  eternally 
vanishing ; some  of  the  phrases  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  during  my  last  nursing  at  Wentworth  Place 
ring  in  my  ears.  Is  there  another  life  ? Shall  I awake 
and  find  all  this  a dream  ? There  must  be  ; we  can- 
not be  created  for  this  sort  of  suffering.” 

To  the  same  friend  he  writes  again  from  Naples,  1st 
November,  1820  : 

“ The  persuasion  that  I shall  see  her  no  more  will 
kill  me.  My  dear  Brown,  I should  have  had  her  when 
I was  in  health,  and  I should  have  remained  well.  I 
can  bear  to  die,  — I cannot  bear  to  leave  her.  O 
God  ! God  ! God  ! Everything  I have  in  my  trunks 
that  reminds  me  of  her  goes  through  me  like  a spear. 
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The  silk  lining  she  put  in  my  travelling-cap  scalds  my 
head.  My  imagination  is  horribly  vivid  about  her,  — 
I see  her,  I hear  her.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
of  sufficient  interest  to  divert  me  from  her  a moment. 
This  was  the  case  when  I was  in  England  ; I cannot 
recollect,  without  shuddering,  the  time  that  I was  a 
prisoner  at  Hunt’s,  and  used  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on 
Hampstead  all  day.  Then  there  was  a good  hope  of 
seeing  her  again,  — now ! — O that  I could  be  buried 
near  where  she  lives ! I am  afraid  to  write  to  her,  to 
receive  a letter  from  her,  — to  see  her  handwriting 
would  break  my  heart.  Even  to  hear  of  her  anyhow, 
to  see  her  name  written,  would  be  more  than  I can 
bear.  My  dear  Brown,  what  am  I to  do  ? Where 
can  I look  for  consolation  or  ease  ? If  I had  any 
chance  of  recovery,  this  passion  would  kill  me.  In- 
deed, through  the  whole  of  my  illness,  both  at  your 
house  and  at  Kentish  Town,  this  fever  has  never 
ceased  wearing  me  out.” 

The  two  friends  went  almost  immediately  from 
Naples  to  Borne,  where  Keats  was  treated  with  great 
kindness  by  the  distinguished  physician  Dr.  (after- 
ward Sir  James)  Clark.1  But  there  was  no  hope 
from  the  first.  His  disease  was  beyond  remedy,  as  his 
heart  was  beyond  comfort.  The  very  fact  that  life 
might  be  happy  deepened  his  despair.  He  might  not 
have  sunk  so  soon,  but  the  waves  in  which  he  was 
struggling  looked  only  the  blacker  that  they  were 
shone  upon  by  the  signal-torch  that  promised  safety 
and  love  and  rest. 

1 The  lodging  of  Keats  was  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  in  the  first 
house  on  the  right  hand  in  going  up  the  Scalinata.  Mr.  Severn’s 
studio  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Cancello  over  the  garden  gate  of  the 
Villa  Negroni,  pleasantly  familiar  to  all  Americans  as  the  Roman 
home  of  their  countryman  Crawford. 
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It  is  good  to  know  that  one  of  Keats’s  last  pleasures 
was  in  hearing  Severn  read  aloud  from  a volume  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  On  first  coming  to  Rome,  he  had 
bought  a copy  of  Alfieri,  but,  finding  on  the  second 
page  these  lines, 

‘ ‘ Misera  me  ! sollievo  a me  non  resta 
Altro  che  il  pianto ; ed  il  pianto  e delitto,”  1 

he  laid  down  the  book  and  opened  it  no  more.  On 
the  14th  February,  1821,  Severn  speaks  of  a change 
that  had  taken  place  in  him  toward  greater  quietness 
and  peace.  He  talked  much,  and  fell  at  last  into  a 
sweet  sleep,  in  which  he  seemed  to  have  happy  dreams. 
Perhaps  he  heard  the  soft  footfall  of  the  angel  of 
Death,  pacing  to  and  fro  under  his  window,  to  be  his 
Valentine.  That  night  he  asked  to  have  this  epitaph 
inscribed  upon  his  gravestone  : 

“ HERE  LIES  ONE  WHOSE  NAME  WAS  WRIT  IN  WATER.” 

On  the  23d  he  died,  without  pain  and  as  if  falling 
asleep.  His  last  words  were,  44 1 am  dying  ; I shall 
die  easy  ; don’t  be  frightened,  be  firm  and  thank  God 
it  has  come ! ” 

He  was  buried  in  the  Protestant  burial-ground  at 
Rome,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  now  disused  and 
secluded  from  the  rest.  A short  time  before  his  death 
he  told  Severn  that  he  thought  his  intensest  pleasure 
in  life  had  been  to  watch  the  growth  of  flowers ; and 
once,  after  lying  peacefully  a while,  he  said,  44 1 feel 
the  flowers  growing  over  me.”  His  grave  is  marked 
by  a little  headstone  on  which  are  carved  somewhat 
rudely  his  name  and  age,  and  the  epitaph  dictated  by 
himself.  No  tree  or  shrub  has  been  planted  near  it, 

f1  From  Ariosto’s  Filippo , Act  I.  sc.  1 : 

“ Wretch  that  I am ! My  only  solace  left 
Are  tears ; and  mine,  alas ! are  tears  of  guilt.”] 
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but  the  daisies,  faithful  to  their  buried  lover,  crowd 
his  small  mound  with  a galaxy  of  their  innocent  stars, 
more  prosperous  than  those  under  which  he  lived.1 

In  person,  Keats  was  below  the  middle  height,  with 
a head  small  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  his  shoul- 
ders. His  hair  was  brown  and  fine,  falling  in  natural 
ringlets  about  a face  in  which  energy  and  sensibility 
were  remarkably  mixed.  Every  feature  was  deli- 
cately cut ; the  chin  was  bold  ; and  about  the  mouth 
something  of  a pugnacious  expression.  His  eyes  were 
mellow  and  glowing,  large,  dark,  and  sensitive.  At 
the  recital  of  a noble  action  or  a beautiful  thought 
they  would  suffuse  with  tears,  and  his  mouth  trembled.2 
Haydon  says  that  his  eyes  had  an  inward  Delphian 
look  that  was  perfectly  divine. 

The  faults  of  Keats’s  poetry  are  obvious  enough,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  he  died  at  twenty-five, 
and  that  he  offends  by  superabundance  and  not  poverty. 
That  he  was  overlanguaged  at  first  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  in  this  was  implied  the  possibility  of  fall- 
ing back  to  the  perfect  mean  of  diction.  It  is  only  by 
the  rich  that  the  costly  plainness,  which  at  once  satis- 
fies the  taste  and  the  imagination,  is  attainable. 

Whether  Keats  was  original  or  not,  I do  not  think 
it  useful  to  discuss  until  it  has  been  settled  what  origi- 
nality is.  Lord  Houghton  teUs  us  that  this  merit 
(whatever  it  is)  has  been  denied  to  Keats,  because  his 

1 Written  in  1856.  O irony  of  Time  ! Ten  years  after  the  poet’s 

death  the  woman  he  had  so  loved  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Dilke,  that 
“ the  kindest  act  would  he  to  let  him  rest  forever  in  the  obscurity  to 
which  circumstances  had  condemned  him”  ! (Papers  of  a Critic , i. 
11.)  0 Time  the  atoner!  In  1874  I found  the  grave  planted  with 

shrubs  and  flowers,  the  pious  homage  of  the  daughter  of  our  most 
eminent  American  sculptor. 

2 Leigh  Hunt’s  Autobiography , ii.  43. 
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poems  take  the  color  of  the  authors  he  happened  to 
be  reading  at  the  time  he  wrote  them.  But  men  have 
their  intellectual  ancestry,  and  the  likeness  of  some 
one  of  them  is  forever  unexpectedly  flashing  out  in  the 
features  of  a descendant,  it  may  be  after  a gap  of 
several  generations.  In  the  parliament  of  the  present 
every  man  represents  a constituency  of  the  past.  It 
is  true  that  Keats  has  the  accent  of  the  men  from  whom 
he  learned  to  speak,  but  this  is  to  make  originality  a 
mere  question  of  externals,  and  in  this  sense  the  author 
of  a dictionary  might  bring  an  action  of  trover  against 
every  author  who  used  his  words.  It  is  the  man  be- 
hind the  words  that  gives  them  value ; and  if  Shake- 
speare help  himself  to  a verse  or  a phrase,  it  is  with 
ears  that  have  learned  of  him  to  listen  that  we  feel  the 
harmony  of  the  one,  and  it  is  the  mass  of  his  intellect 
that  makes  the  other  weighty  with  meaning.  Enough 
that  we  recognize  in  Keats  that  indefinable  newness 
and  unexpectedness  which  we  call  genius.  The  sun- 
set is  original  every  evening,  though  for  thousands  of 
years  it  has  built  out  of  the  same  light  and  vapor  its 
visionary  cities  with  domes  and  pinnacles,  and  its  de- 
lectable mountains  which  night  shall  utterly  abase  and 
destroy. 

Three  men,  almost  contemporaneous  with  each 
other,  — W ordsworth,  Keats,  and  Byron,  — were  the 
great  means  of  bringing  back  English  poetry  from 
the  sandy  deserts  of  rhetoric,  and  recovering  for  her 
her  triple  inheritance  of  simplicity,  sensuousness,  and 
passion.  Of  these,  Wordsworth  was  the  only  con- 
scious reformer,  and  his  hostility  to  the  existing  for- 
malism injured  his  earlier  poems  by  tingeing  them 
with  something  of  iconoclastic  extravagance.  He  was 
the  deepest  thinker,  Keats  the  most  essentially  a poet, 
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and  Byron  the  most  keenly  intellectual  of  the  three. 
Keats  had  the  broadest  mind,  or  at  least  his  mind  was 
open  on  more  sides,  and  he  was  able  to  understand 
Wordsworth  and  judge  Byron,  equally  conscious, 
through  his  artistic  sense,  of  the  greatnesses  of  the 
one  and  the  many  littlenesses  of  the  other;  while 
Wordsworth  was  isolated  in  a feeling  of  his  prophetic 
character,  and  Byron  had  only  an  uneasy  and  jealous 
instinct  of  contemporary  merit.  The  poems  of 
Wordsworth,  as  he  was  the  most  individual,  accord- 
ingly reflect  the  moods  of  his  own  nature  ; those  of 
Keats,  from  sensitiveness  of  organization,  the  moods 
of  his  own  taste  and  feeling ; and  those  of  Byron,  who 
was  impressible  chiefly  through  the  understanding, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived.  Wordsworth  has  influenced  most  the  ideas 
of  succeeding  poets  ; Keats,  their  forms  ; and  Byron, 
interesting  to  men  of  imagination  less  for  his  writings 
than  for  what  his  writings  indicate,  reappears  no  more 
in  poetry,  but  presents  an  ideal  to  youth  made  restless 
with  vague  desires  not  yet  regulated  by  experience, 
nor  supplied  with  motives  by  the  duties  of  life. 

Keats  certainly  had  more  of  the  penetrative  and 
sympathetic  imagination  which  belongs  to  the  poet, 
of  that  imagination  which  identifies  itself  with  the 
momentary  object  of  its  contemplation,  than  any  man 
of  these  later  days.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has 
studied  the  Elizabethans  and  caught  their  turn  of 
thought,  but  that  he  really  sees  things  with  their 
sovereign  eye,  and  feels  them  with  their  electrified 
senses.  His  imagination  was  his  bliss  and  bane. 
Was  he  cheerful,  he  “ hops  about  the  gravel  with  the 
sparrows ; ” was  he  morbid,  he  “ would  reject  a Pe- 
trarcal  coronation,  — on  account  of  my  dying-day,  and 
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because  women  have  cancers.”  So  impressible  was 
he  as  to  say  that  he  “ had  no  nature,”  meaning  char- 
acter. But  he  knew  what  the  faculty  was  worth,  and 
says  finely,  u The  imagination  may  be  compared  to 
Adam’s  dream : he  awoke  and  found  it  truth.”  He 
had  an  unerring  instinct  for  the  poetic  uses  of  things, 
and  for  him  they  had  no  other  use.  We  are  apt  to 
talk  of  the  classic  renaissance  as  of  a phenomenon 
long  past,  nor  ever  to  be  renewed,  and  to  think  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  alone  had  the  mighty  magic  to 
work  such  a miracle.  To  me  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting aspects  of  Keats  is  that  in  him  we  have  an 
example  of  the  renaissance  going  on  almost  under  our 
own  eyes,  and  that  the  intellectual  ferment  was  in  him 
kindled  by  a purely  English  leaven.  He  had  properly 
no  scholarship,  any  more  than  Shakespeare  had,  but 
like  him  he  assimilated  at  a touch  whatever  could 
serve  his  purpose.  His  delicate  senses  absorbed  cul- 
ture at  every  pore.  , Of  the  self-denial  to  which  he 
trained  himself  (unexampled  in  one  so  young)  the 
second  draft  of  Hyperion  as  compared  with  the  first 
is  a conclusive  proof.  And  far  indeed  is  his  Lamia 
from  the  lavish  indiscrimination  of  Endymion.  In 
his  Odes  he  showed  a sense  of  form  and  proportion 
which  we  seek  vainly  in  almost  any  other  English 
poet,  and  some  of  his  sonnets  (taking  all  qualities  into 
consideration)  are  the  most  perfect  in  our  language. 
No  doubt  there  is  something  tropical  and  of  strange 
overgrowth  in  his  sudden  maturity,  but  it  was  matu- 
rity nevertheless.  Happy  the  young  poet  who  has  the 
saving  fault  of  exuberance,  if  he  have  also  the  shaping 
faculty  that  sooner  or  later  will  amend  it ! 

As  every  young  person  goes  through  all  the  world- 
old  experiences,  fancying  them  something  peculiar  and 
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personal  to  himself,  so  it  is  with  every  new  generation, 
whose  youth  always  finds  its  representatives  in  its 
poets.  Keats  rediscovered  the  delight  and  wonder 
that  lay  enchanted  in  the  dictionary.  Wordsworth 
revolted  at  the  poetic  diction  which  he  found  in  vogue, 
but  his  own  language  rarely  rises  above  it,  except 
when  it  is  upborne  by  the  thought.  Keats  had  an 
instinct  for  fine  words,  which  are  in  themselves  pic- 
tures and  ideas,  and  had  more  of  the  power  of  poetic 
expression  than  any  modern  English  poet.  And  by 
poetic  expression  I do  not  mean  merely  a vividness  in 
particulars,  but  the  right  feeling  which  heightens  or 
subdues  a passage  or  a whole  poem  to  the  proper  tone, 
and  gives  entireness  to  the  effect.  There  is  a great 
deal  more  than  is  commonly  supposed  in  this  choice 
of  words.  Men’s  thoughts  and  opinions  are  in  a great 
degree  vassals  of  him  who  invents  a new  phrase  or 
reapplies  an  old  epithet.  The  thought  or  feeling  a 
thousand  times  repeated  becomes  his  at  last  who  utters 
it  best.  This  power  of  language  is  veiled  in  the  old 
legends  which  make  the  invisible  powers  the  servants 
of  some  word.  As  soon  as  we  have  discovered  the 
word  for  our  joy  or  sorrow  we  are  no  longer  its  serfs, 
but  its  lords.  We  reward  the  discoverer  of  an  anaes- 
thetic for  the  body  and  make  him  member  of  all  the 
societies,  but  him  who  finds  a nepenthe  for  the  soul 
we  elect  into  the  small  academy  of  the  immortals. 

The  poems  of  Keats  mark  an  epoch  in  English 
poetry ; for,  however  often  we  may  find  traces  of  it  in 
others,  in  them  found  its  most  unconscious  expression 
that  reaction  against  the  barrel-organ  style  which  had 
been  reigning  by  a kind  of  sleepy  divine  right  for 
half  a century.  The  lowest  point  was  indicated  when 
there  was  such  an  utter  confounding  of  the  common 
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and  the  uncommon  sense  that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
verse  and  Burke  prose.  The  most  profound  gospel 
of  criticism  was,  that  nothing  was  good  poetry  that 
could  not  be  translated  into  good  prose,  as  if  one 
should  say  that  the  test  of  sufficient  moonlight  was 
that  tallow-candles  could  be  made  of  it.  We  find 
Keats  at  first  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  endeav- 
oring to  extract  green  cucumbers  from  the  rays  of 
tallow ; but  we  see  ’ also  incontestable  proof  of  the 
greatness  and  purity  of  his  poetic  gift  in  the  constant 
return  toward  equilibrium  and  repose  in  his  later 
poems.  And  it  is  a repose  always  lofty  and  clear- 
aired,  like  that  of  the  eagle  balanced  in  incommuni- 
cable sunshine.  In  him  a vigorous  understanding  de- 
veloped itself  in  equal  measure  with  the  divine  faculty ; 
thought  emancipated  itself  from  expression  without 
becoming  its  tyrant ; and  music  and  meaning  floated 
together,  accordant  as  swan  and  shadow,  on  the  smooth 
element  of  his  verse.  Without  losing  its  sensuousness, 
his  poetry  refined  itself  and  grew  more  inward,  and 
the  sensational  was  elevated  into  the  typical  by  the 
control  of  that  finer  sense  which  underlies  the  senses 
and  is  the  spirit  of  them. 
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NOTES  READ  AT  THE  WORKINGMEN’S  COLLEGE,  GREAT  ORMOND 
STREET,  LONDON. 

In  every  literature  which  can  be  in  any  sense  called 
national  there  is  a flavor  of  the  soil  from  which  it 
sprang,  in  which  it  grew,  and  from  which  its  roots 
drew  nourishment.  This  flavor,  at  first  perhaps  the 
cause  of  distaste,  gives  a peculiar  relish  when  we  have 
once  learned  to  like  it.  It  is  a limitation,  no  doubt, 
and  when  artificially  communicated,  or  in  excess,  in- 
curs the  reproach  of  provincialism,  just  as  there  are 
certain  national  dishes  that  are  repugnant  to  every 
foreign  palate.  But  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving 
even  to  second-class  writers  in  a foreign  language 
that  strangeness  which  in  our  own  tongue  is  possible 
only  to  originality  either  of  thought  or  style.  When 
this  savor  of  nationality  is  combined  with  original 
genius,  as  in  such  a writer  as  Calderon  1 for  example, 
the  charm  is  incalculably  heightened. 

Spanish  literature,  if  it  have  nothing  that  for 
height  and  depth  can  be  compared  with  the  Divina 
Commedia  of  Dante  (as,  indeed,  what  other  modem 
literature  has?),  is  rich  in  works  that  will  repay 
study,  and  evolved  itself  by  natural  processes  out  of 

P Archbishop  Trench  translated  and  published  translations  from 
Calderon.] 
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the  native  genius,  the  history,  and  the  mingled  races 
of  the  country  more  evidently,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
any  other  modern  people.  It  was  of  course  more  or 
less  modified  from  time  to  time  by  foreign,  especially 
by  French,  influences  in  its  earlier  period,  by  Italian 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  later  times  again  by 
French  and  German  influences  more  or  less  plainly 
marked,  but  through  all  and  in  spite  of  all,  by  virtue 
of  the  vigor  of  its  native  impulse,  it  has  given  an 
essentially  Spanish  character  to  all  its  productions. 
Its  earliest  monument,  the  Song  of  the  Cid , is  in 
form  a reproduction  of  the  French  Chanson  de  Geste, 
a song  of  action  or  of  what  has  been  acted,  but  the 
spirit  which  animates  it  is  very  different  from  that 
which  animates  the  Song  of  Roland ,*  its  nearest 
French  parallel  in  subject  and  form.  The  Spanish 
Romances,  very  much  misrepresented  in  the  spirited 
and  facile  reproductions  of  Lockhart,2  are  beyond 
question  the  most  original  and  fascinating  popular 
poetry  of  which  we  know  anything.  Their  influence 
upon  the  form  of  Heine’s  verse  is  unmistakable.  In 
the  Drama,  also,  Spain  has  been  especially  abundant 
and  inventive.  She  has  supplied  all  Europe  with 
plots,  and  has  produced  at  least  one  dramatist  who 
takes  natural  rank  with  the  greatest  in  any  language 
by  his  depth  of  imagination  and  fertility  of  resource. 
For  fascination  of  style  and  profound  suggestion,  it 
would  be  hard  to  name  another  author  superior  to 
Calderon,  if  indeed  equal  to  him.  His  charm  was 
equally  felt  by  two  minds  as  unlike  each  other  as 

[x  The  reader  will  find  convenient  accounts  of  these  works  in  the 
first  volume,  Outre-Mer  and  Driftwood,  of  Longfellow’s  prose  works.] 

[2  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  Lockhart  married  Walter  Scott’s 
daughter.] 
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those 'of  Goethe  and  Shelley.  These  in  themselves 
are  sufficient  achievements,  and  the  intellectual  life 
of  a nation  could  maintain  itself  on  the  unearned 
increment  of  these  without  further  addition  to  its 
resources.  But  Spain  has  also  had  the  good  fortune  to 
produce  one  book  which,  by  the  happiness  of  its  con- 
ception, by  the  variety  of  its  invention,  and  the  charm 
of  its  style,  has  been  adopted  into  the  literature  of 
mankind,  and  has  occupied  a place  in  their  affection 
to  which  few  other  books  have  been  admitted. 

We  have  no  word  in  English  so  comprehensive  as 
the  Dichtung  of  the  Germans,  which  includes  every 
exercise  of  the  creative  faculty,  whether  in  the  line 
of  pathos  or  humor,  whether  in  the  higher  region  of 
imagination  or  on  the  lower  levels  of  fancy  where  the 
average  man  draws  easier  breath.  It  is  about  a work 
whose  scene  lies  on  this  inferior  plane,  but  whose 
vividness  of  intuition  and  breadth  of  treatment  rank 
it  among  the  highest  achievements  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature, that  I shall  say  a few  words  this  evening, 
and  I trust  that  I shall  see  nothing  in  it  that  in  the 
anthor’s  intention,  at  least,  is  not  honestly  to  be  found 
there ; certainly  that  I shall  not  pretend  to  see  any- 
thing which  others  have  professed  to  discover  there, 
tVifi  to  which  nature  has  made  me  color-blind. 

I ask  your  attention  this  evening,  not  to  an  essay 
on  Don  Quixote , still  less  to  an  essay  on  Cervantes, 
but  rather  to  a few  illustrative  comments  on  his  one 
immortal  book  (drawn  almost  wholly  from  notes  writ- 
ten on  its  margin  in  repeated  readings),  which  may 
tend  to  throw  a stronger  light  on  what  I shall  not 
scruple  to  call  its  incomparable  originality  both  as  a 
conception  and  a study  of  character.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  books  that  can  lay  undisputed  claim  to  the  dis- 
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tinction  of  being  universal  and  cosmopolitan,  equally- 
at  home  in  all  languages  and  welcome  to  all  kindreds 
and  conditions  of  men ; a human  book  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word ; a kindly  book,  whether  we  take 
that  adjective  in  its  original  meaning  of  natural ,,  or 
in  its  present  acceptation,  which  would  seem  to  imply 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  not  too  precisely  specified 
in  history,  to  be  kindly  and  to  be  natural  had  been 
equivalent  terms.  I can  think  of  no  book  so  thor- 
oughly good-natured  and  good-humored,  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  shows  that  the  opti- 
mism of  its  author  had  survived  more  misfortune  and 
disenchantment  than  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many 
men,  even  the  least  successful.  I suspect  that  Cer- 
vantes, with  his  varied  experience,  maimed  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto,  a captive  in  Algiers,  pinched  with 
poverty  all  his  life,  and  writing  his  great  book  in  a ( 
debtors’  prison,  might  have  formed  as  just  an  esti- 
mate of  the  vanity  of  vanities  as  the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  But  the  notion  of  Weltsclimerz , 
or  the  misery  of  living  and  acting  in  this  beautiful 
world,  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him,  or,  if '♦it 
did,  never  to  have  embittered  him.  Had  anybody 
suggested  the  thought  to  him,  he  would  probably 
have  answered:  “ Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  the  best 
all  possible  worlds,  but  it  is  the  best  we  have,  or  are 
likely  to  get  in  my  time.  Had  I been  present  at  its 
creation,  I might,  perhaps,  as  Alfonso  the  learned 
thought  he  might,  have  given  some  useful  advice  for 
its  improvement,  and,  were  I consulted  even  now, 
could  suggest  some  amendments  in  my  own  condition 
therein.  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  a bad  world,  as 
worlds  go,  and  the  wisest  plan,  if  the  luck  go  against 
us,  is  to  follow  the  advice  of  Durandarte  in  the  Cave 
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of  Montesinos,  4 Patience,  and  shuffle  the  cards.’  ” 
Hit? -sense  of  humor  kept  his  nature  sweet  and  fresh, 
and  made  him  capable  of  seeing  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question,  even  to  a question  in  which 
hisj  own  personal  interest  was  directly  involved.  In 
his  | dedication  of  the  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote 
to  the  Conde  de  Lemos,  written  in  old  age  and  in- 
firijuity,  he  smiles  cheerfully  on  Poverty  as  on  an  old 
friend  and  lifelong  companion.  St.  Francis  could  not 
have  looked  with  more  benignity  on  her  whom  he 
chbse,  as  Dante  tells  us,  for  his  bride. 

1 have  called  Don  Quixote  a cosmopolitan  book, 
and  I know  of  none  other  that  can  compete  with  it  in 
this  respect  unless  it  be  Robinson  Crusoe . But  Don 
Quixote , if  less  verisimilar  as  a narrative,  and  I am 
not  sure  that  it  is,  appeals  to  far  higher  qualities  of 
mind  and  demands  a far  subtler  sense  of  appreciation 
than  the  masterpiece  of  Defoe.  If  the  latter  repre- 
sent in  simplest  prose  what  interests  us  because  it 
might  happen  to  any  man,  the  other,  while  seeming 
never  to  leave  the  low  level  of  fact  and  possibility, 
constantly  suggests  the  loftier  region  of  symbol,  and 
sets  before  us  that  eternal  contrast  between  the  ideal 
and  the  real,  between  the  world  as  it  might  be  and 
the  world  as  it  is,  between  the  fervid  completeness  of 
conception  and  the  chill  inadequacy  of  fulfilment, 
which  life  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indirectly,  forces 
upon  the  consciousness  of  every  man  who  is  more 
than  a patent  digester.  There  is  a moral  in  Don 
Quixote , and  a very  profound  one,  whether  Cervantes 
consciously  put  it  there  or  not,  and  it  is  this:  that 
whoever  quarrels  with  the  Nature  of  Things,  wittingly 
or  unwittingly,  is  certain  to  get  the  worst  of  it.  The 
great  difficulty  lies  in  finding  out  what  the  Nature  of 
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Things  really  and  perdurably  is,  and  the  great  Wis- 
dom, after  we  have  made  this  discovery,  or  persuaded 
ourselves  that  we  have  made  it,  is  in  accommodating 
our  lives  and  actions  to  it  as  best  we  may  or  e^in. 
And  yet,  though  all  this  be  true,  there  is  another  apd 
deeper  moral  in  the  book  than  this.  The  pathos 
which  underlies  its  seemingly  farcical  turmoil,  the 
tears  which  sometimes  tremble  under  our  lids  after  its 
most  poignant  touches  of  humor,  the  sympathy  with 
its  hero  which  survives  all  his  most  ludicrous  defeats 
and  humiliations  and  is  only  deepened  by  them,  tjhe 
feeling  that  he  is  after  all  the  one  noble  and  heroic 
figure  in  a world  incapable  of  comprehending  him, 
and  to  whose  inhabitants  he  is  distorted  and  carica- 
tured by  the  crooked  panes  in  those  windows  of  cus- 
tom and  convention  through  which  they  see  him,  — all 
this  seems  to  hint  that  only  he  who  has  the  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  and  the  courage  to  attempt  a trial  of 
strength  with  what  foists  itself  on  our  senses  as  t}ie 
Order  of  Nature  for  the  time  being  can  achieve  great 
results,  or  kindle  the  cooperative  and  efficient  enthu- 
siasm of  his  fellow-men.  The  Don  Quixote  of  oijie 
generation  may  live  to  hear  himself  called  the  savior 
of  society  -by  the  next.  How  exalted  was  Don  Quix- 
ote’s own  conception  of  his  mission  is  clear  from  what 
is  said  of  his  first  sight  of  the  inn,  that  “ it  was  as  if 
he  had  seen  a star  which  guided  him,  not  to  the  por- 
tals, but  to  the  fortress  of  his  redemption,”  where  the 
allusion  were  too  daring  were  he  not  persuaded  that 
he  is  going  forth  to  redeem  the  world.  Cervantes,  of 
course,  is  not  so  much  speaking  in  his  own  person  as 
telling  what  passed  in  the  mind  of  his  hero. 

Am  I forcing  upon  Cervantes  a meaning  alien  to 
the  purpose  of  his  story,  and  anachronistic  to  the  age 
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in  jwhich  lie  lived  ? I do  not  think  so,  and  if  I err  I 
do  so  in  good  company.  I admit  that  there  is  a kind 
of  what  is  called  constructive  criticism,  which  is  some- 
times pushed  so  far  beyond  its  proper  limits  as  to 
deserve  rather  the  name  of  destructive,  as  sometimes, 
in  the  so-called  restoration  of  an  ancient  building, 
the  materials  of  the  original  architect  are  used  in 
the  erection  of  a new  edifice  of  which  he  had  never 
dreamed,  or,  if  he  had  dreamed  of  it,  would  have  fan- 
cied himself  the  victim  of  some  horrible  nightmare.  I 
would  not  willingly  lay  myself  open  to  the  imputation 
of  applying  this  method  to  Cervantes,  and  attribute  to 
him  a depth  of  intention  which,  could  he  be  asked 
about  it,  wrould  call  up  in  his  eyes  the  meditative 
smile  that  must  habitually  have  flickered  there.  Span- 
iards have  not  been  wanting  who  protested  against 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  German  fashion  of  inter- 
preting their  national  author.  Don  Juan  Valera,  in 
particular,  one  of  the  best  of  contemporary  Spanish 
men  of  letters,  both  as  critic  and  novelist,  has  argued 
the  negative  side  of  the  question  with  force  and  acu- 
men in  a discourse  pronounced  on  his  admission  to 
the  Spanish  Academy.  But  I must  confess  that, 
while  he  interested,  he  did  not  convince  me.  I could 
quite  understand  his  impatience  at  what  he  considered 
the  supersubtleties  of  interpretation  to  which  our 
Teutonic  cousins,  who  have  taught  us  so  much,  are 
certainly  somewhat  prone.  We  have  felt  it  ourselves 
when  the  obvious  meaning  of  Shakespeare  has  been 
rewritten  into  Hegelese,1  by  some  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy desperate  with  the  task  of  saying  something  when 
everything  had  been  already  said,  and  eager  to  apply 

M That  is,  into  the  language  proper  to  the  German  subtle  pliiloso- 
phfcr  Hegel.  ] 
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his  new  theory  of  fog  as  an  illuminating  medium. 
But  I do  not  think  that  transcendental  criticism  can 
be  charged  with  indiscretion  in  the  case  of  Don  Quix- 
ote. After  reading  all  that  can  be  said  against  the 
justice  of  its  deductions,  or  divinations  if  you  choose 
to  call  them  so,  I am  inclined  to  say,  as  Turner  did 
to  the  lady  who,  after  looking  at  one  of  his  pictures, 
declared  that  she  could  not  see  all  this  in  nature, 
“ Madam,  don’t  you  wish  to  heaven  you  could  ? ” I 
believe  that  in  all  really  great  imaginative  work  we 
are  aware,  as  in  nature,  of  something  far  more  deeply 
interfused  with  our  consciousness,  underlying  the 
obvious  and  familiar,  as  the  living  spirit  of  them,  and 
accessible  only  to  a heightened  sense  and  a more  pas- 
sionate sympathy.  He  reads  most  wisely  who  thinks 
everything  into  a book  that  it  is  capable  of  holding, 
and  it  is  the  stamp  and  token  of  a great  book  so  to 
incorporate  itself  with  our  own  being,  so  to  quicken 
our  insight  and  stimulate  our  thought,  as  to  make  us 
feel  as  if  we  helped  to  create  it  while  we  read.  What- 
ever we  can  find  in  a book  that  aids  us  in  the  conduct 
of  life,  or  to  a truer  interpretation  of  it,  or  to  a franker 
reconcilement  with  it,  we  may  with  a good  conscience 
believe  is  not  there  by  accident,  but  that  the  author 
meant  that  we  should  find  it  there.  Cervantes  cer- 
tainly intended  something  of  far  wider  scope  than  a 
mere  parody  on  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  which  be- 
fore his  day  had  ceased  to  have  any  vitality  as  mo- 
tives of  human  conduct,  or  even  as  pictures  of  a life 
that  anybody  believed  to  have  ever  existed  except 
in  dreamland.  That  he  did  intend  his  book  asr  a 
good-humored  criticism  on  doctrinaire  reformers  who 
insist,  in  spite  of  all  history  and  experience,  on  be- 
lieving that  society  is  a device  of  human  wit  or  an 
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imposture  of  human  cunning,  and  not  a growth,  an 
evolution  from  natural  causes,  is  clear  enough  in  more 
than  one  passage  to  the  thoughtful  reader.  It  is  also 
a satire  on  all  attempts  to  remake  the  world  by  the 
means  and  methods  of  the  past,  and  on  the  humanity 
of  impulse  which  looks  on  each  fact  that  rouses  its 
pity  or  its  sense  of  wrong  as  if  it  was  or  could  be 
cojnplete  in  itself,  and  were  not  indissolubly  bound  up 
wiHi  myriads  of  other  facts  both  in  the  past  and  the 
present.  When  we  say  that  we  are  all  of  us  the  re- 
sult of  the  entire  past,  we  perhaps  are  not  paying  the 
past  a very  high  compliment ; but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  whatever  happens  is  in  some  sense,  more  or  less 
strict,  the  result  of  all  that  has  happened  before.  As 
witii  all  men  of  heated  imaginations,  a near  object  of 
compassion  occupies  the  whole  mind  of  Don  Quixote ; 
the?  figure  of  the  present  sufferer  looms  gigantic,  and 
shuts  out  all  perception  of  remoter  and  more  general 
considerations.  Don  Quixote’s  quarrel  is  with  the 
structure  of  society,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees,  through 
much  mistake  and  consequent  suffering,  that  he  finds 
oi;it  how  strong  that  structure  is ; nay,  how  strong  it 
must  be  in  order  that  the  world  may  go  smoothly  and 
the  course  of  events  not  be  broken  by  a series  of  cata- 
clysms. The  French  Revolutionists  with  the  sincerest 
good  intentions  set  about  reforming  in  Don  Quixote’s 
style,  and  France  has  been  in  commotion  ever  since. 
T:Aey  carefully  grubbed  up  every  root  that  drew  its 
sustenance  from  the  past,  and  have  been  finding  out 
eyer  since  to  their  sorrow  that  nothing  with  roots  can 
be  made  to  order.  “ Do  right  though  the  heavens 
fall  ” is  an  admirable  precept  so  long  as  the  heavens 
do  not  take  you  at  your  word  and  come  down  about 
ydur  ears, — still  worse,  about  those  of  your  neighbors. 
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It  is  a rule  rather  of  private  than  public  obligation, 
for  indeed  it  is  the  doing  of  right  that  keeps  the 
heavens  from  falling.  After  Don  Quixote’s  tempo- 
rary rescue  of  the  boy  Andres  from  his  master’s  beat- 
ing, the  manner  in  which  he  rides  off  and  discharges 
his  mind  of  consequences  is  especially  characteristic 
of  reform  by  theory  without  study  of  circumstances. 
It  is  a profound  stroke  of  humor  that  the  reformer 
Don  Quixote  should  caution  Sancho  not  to  attempt 
making  the  world  over  again,  and  to  adapt  himself  to 
circumstances. 

In  one  of  his  adventures,  it  is  in  perfect  keeping 
that  he  should  call  on  all  the  world  to  stop  “ till  j he 
was  satisfied.”  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  both  Don 
Quixote’s  attempts  at  the  redress  of  particular  wrong 
(Andres  and  the  galley-slaves)  the  objects  (I  mi^ht 
call  them  victims)  of  his  benevolence  come  back 
again  to  his  discomfiture.  In  the  case  of  Andres, 
Don  Quixote  can  only  blush,  but  Sancho  (the  prac- 
tical man  without  theories)  gives  the  poor  fellow  a 
hunch  of  bread  and  a few  pennies,  which  are  very 
much  to  the  purpose.  Cervantes  gives  us  a plain  hint 
here  that  all  our  mistakes  sooner  or  later  surely  cohie 
home  to  roost.  It  is  remarkable  how  independent  of 
time  and  circumstance  the  satire  of  the  great  humor- 
ists always  is.  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Shakespeare, 
Molidre,  seem  to  furnish  side-lights  to  what  we  read 
in  our  morning  paper.  As  another  instance  of  this 
in  Cervantes,  who  is  continually  illustrating  it,  read 
the  whole  scene  of  the  liberation  of  the  galley-slaves. 
How  perfectly  does  it  fit  those  humanitarians  who 
cannot  see  the  crime  because  the  person  of  the  crimi- 
nal comes  between  them  and  it!  That  Cervantes 
knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about  in  his  satire, 
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and.  saw  beneath  the  surface  of  things,  is  shown  by 
the  apparition  of  the  police,  and  of  the  landlord  with 
thei  bill  in  his  hand,  for  it  was  these  that  brought  the 
Good  Old  Times  to  their  forlorn  Hie  Jacet.1 

Coleridge,  who  in  reach  and  range  of  intelligence, 
in  penetration  of  insight,  and  in  comprehensiveness 
of  sympathy  ranks  among  the  first  of  critics,  says : 
“ Don  Quixote  is  not  a man  out  of  his  senses,  but 
a man  in  whom  the  imagination  and  the  pure  rea- 
son. are  so  powerful  as  to  make  him  disregard  the 
evidence  of  sense  when  it  opposed  their  conclusions. 
Sancho  is  the  common  sense  of  the  social  man-animal 
unenlightened  and  unsanctified  by  the  reason.  You 
see  how  he  reverences  his  master  at  the  very  time  he 

* is  cheating  him.”  W.  S.  Landor  thought  that  Cole- 
ridge took  the  hint  for  this  enlargement  of  the  scope 
of  the  book  from  him,  but  if  I remember  rightly  it 

* was  Bouterwek  who  first  pointed  criticism  in  the  right 
direction.  Down  to  his  time  Hon  Quixote  had  been 
regarded  as  a burlesque,  a farcical  satire  on  the 
Romances  of  Chivalry,  just  as  Shylock  was  so  long 
considered  a character  of  low  comedy. 

JBut  Hon  Quixote , whatever  its  deeper  meanings 
may  be,  has  a literary  importance  almost  without 
parallel,  and  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider  it 
briefly.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a book  more  purely 
original  and  without  precedent.  Cervantes  himself 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  First  Part  that  he  knows  not 
what  book  he  is  following  in  it.  Indeed,  he  follows 
none,  though  we  find  traces  of  his  having  read  the 
Golden  2 and  Greek  Romances.  It  was  the  first 

f1  The  first  words  of  the  old  style  of  epitaphs,  beginning  “ Here 
lies.”] 

[2  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  was  a romance  written  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  It  was  a favorite  story,  and  was  drawn  from  by  Boccac- 
cio and  others.] 
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time  that  characters  had  been  drawn  from  real  life 
with  such  nicety  and  discrimination  of  touch,  with 
such  minuteness  in  particulars,  and  yet  with  such 
careful  elimination  of  whatever  was  unessential,  tl*at 
the  personages  are  idealized  to  a proper  artistic  dis- 
tance from  mere  actuality.  With  all  this,  how  per- 
fectly lifelike  they  are  ! As  Don  Quixote  tells  us 
that  he  was  almost  ready  to  say  he  had  seen  Amadis, 
and  proceeds  to  describe  his  personal  appearance  mi- 
nutely, so  we  could  affirm  of  the  Knight  of  la  Mancha 
and  his  Squire.  They  are  real,  not  because  they  f^re 
portraits,  not  because  they  are  drawn  from  actual 
personages,  but  rather  because  of  their  very  abstrac- 
tion and  generalization.  They  are  not  so  much  taken 
from  life  as  informed  with  it.  They  are  conceptions, 
not  copies  from  any  model;  creations,  as  no  other 
characters  but  those  of  Shakespeare  are  in  so  full 
and  adequate  a manner ; developed  out  of  a semi  pal 
idea  like  the  creatures  of  nature,  not  the  matter-of- 
fact  work  of  a detective’s  watchfulness ; products  of 
a quick  eye  and  a faithful  memory,  but  the  true  chil- 
dren of.  the  imaginative  faculty  from  which  all  the 
dregs  of  observation  and  memory  have  been  distilled 
away,  leaving  only  what  is  elementary  and  univer.  al. 
I confess  that  in  the  productions  of  what  is  called  the 
realistic  school,  I generally  find  myself  in  company 
that  is  little  to  my  taste,  dragged  back  into  a world 
from  which  I am  only  too  willing  to  escape,  and  ^et 
to  grind  in  the  prison-house  of  the  Philistines.1  I 
walk  about  in  a nightmare,  the  supreme  horror  jof 
which  is  that  my  coat  is  all  buttonholes  for  bores  to 
thrust  their  fingers  through  and  bait  me  to  their 
hearts’  content.  Give  me  the  writers  who  take  rne 
[x  See  the  Book  of  Judges , chapter  16.] 
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i for  a while  out  of  myself  and  (with  pardon  be  it 
spoken)  away  from  my  neighbors  ! I do  not  ask  that 
characters  should  be  real ; I need  but  go  into  the 
street  to  find  such  in  abundance.  I ask  only  that 
they  should  be  possible,  that  they  should  be  typical, 
because  these  I find  in  myself  and  with  these  can 
sympathize.  Hector  and  Achilles,  Clytemnestra  and 
Antigone,  Roland  and  Oliver,  Macbeth  and  Lear,1 
move  about,  if  not  in  worlds  not  realized,  at  least  in 
worlds  not  realized  to  any  eye  but  that  of  imagina- 
tion, a world  far  from  the  police  reports,  a world  into 
which  it  is  a privilege,  I might  almost  call  it  an 
achievement,  to  enter.  Don  Quixote  and  his  Squire 
are  inhabitants  of  this  world,  in  spite  of  the  prosaic 
and  often  vulgar  stage  on  which  their  tragi-comedy  is 
acted,  because  they  are  symbolical,  because  they  rep- 
resent the  two  great  factors  of  human  character  and 
springs  of  human  action  — the  Imagination  and  the 
Understanding.  If  you  would  convince  yourself  how 
true  this  is,  compare  them  with  Sir  Hudibras  and 
Ralpho,  or,  still  better,  with  Roderick  Random  and 
S|:rap.  There  can  be  no  better  proof  that  Cervantes 
m|eant  to  contrast  the  ideal  with  the  matter-of-fact  in 
tHcj  two  characters  than  his  setting  side  by  side  im- 
ages of  the  same  woman  as  reflected  in  the  eyes  of 
Sancho  and  his  master ; in  other  words,  of  common 
sense  and  passion. 

I shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  labored  analysis  of 
h|imor.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  humor  is,  I should 
sdy  read  Don  Quixote.  It  is  the  element  in  which 
the  whole  story  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being,  and 
it!  wakens  and  flashes  round  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive like  a phosphorescent  sea  in  the  track  of  a ship. 

In  what  works  are  these  characters  found  ?] 
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It  is  nowhere  absent ; it  is  nowhere  obtrusive ; it* 
lightens  and  plays  about  the  surface  for  a moment  and 
is  gone.  It  is  everywhere  by  suggestion,  it  is  nowhere 
with  emphasis  and  insistence.  There  is  infinite  va- 
riety, yet  always  in  harmony  with  the  characters  and 
the  purpose  of  the  fable.  The  impression  it  produces 
is  cumulative,  not  sudden  or  startling.  It  is  unob- 
trusive as  the  tone  of  good  conversation.  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  fun  of  the  book,  of  which  there  is 
plenty,  and  sometimes  boisterous  enough,  but  of  that 
deeper  and  more  delicate  quality,  suggestive  of  remote 
analogies  and  essential  incongruities,  which  alone  de- 
serves the  name  of  humor. 

This  quality  is  so  diffused  in  Don  Quixote , so  thor- 
oughly permeates  every  pore  and  fibre  of  the  book, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  exemplify  it  by  citation.  Take 
as  examples  the  scene  with  the  goatherds,  where  Don 
Quixote,  after  having  amply  supped,  discourses  so 
eloquently  of  that  Golden  Age  which  was  happy  m 
having  nothing  fcd  eat  but  acorns,  or  to  drink  bikt 
water ; where,  while  insisting  that  Sancho  should  as- 
sume equality  as  a man,  he  denies  it  to  him  as  Sancho 
by  reminding  him  that  it  is  granted  by  one  who  is  hjis 
natural  lord  and  master,  — there  is  such  a difference, 
alas,  between  universal  and  particular  Brotherhood ! 
Take  the  debate  of  Don  Quixote  (already  mad)  as  to 
what  form  of  madness  he  should  assume  ; the  quarrel 
of  the  two  madmen,  Don  Quixote  and  Cardenio,  aboiat 
the  good  fame  of  Queen  Madasima,  a purely  imagi- 
nary being ; the  resolution  of  Don  Quixote,  when  forced 
to  renounce  knight-errantry,  that  he  will  become  a 
shepherd  of  the  kind  known  to  poets,  thus  exchanging 
one  unreality  for  another.  Nay,  take  the  whole  book, 
if  you  would  learn  what  humor  is,  whether  in  its  most 
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ious  or  its  most  subtle  manifestations.  The  high- 
est! and  most  complete  illustration  is  the  principal 
ch:  iracter  of  the  story.  I do  not  believe  that  a charac- 
ter so  absolutely  perfect  in  conception  and  delineation, 
so  psychologically  true,  so  full  of  whimsical  incon- 
sistencies, all  combining  to  produce  an  impression  of 
perfect  coherence,  is  to  be  found  in  fiction.  He  was 
a monomaniac,1  all  of  whose  faculties,  his  very  senses 
themselves,  are  subjected  by  one  overmastering  pre- 
t possession,  and  at  .last  conspire  with  it,  almost  against 
fctheir  will,  in  spite  of  daily  disillusion  and  of  the  uni- 
^^rorm  testimony  of  facts  and  events  to  the  contrary. 
Tjie  key  to  Don  Quixote’s  character  is  given  in  the 
first  chapter,  where  he  is  piecing  out  his  imperfect  hel- 
i met  with  a new  visor.  He  makes  one  of  pasteboard, 
ar[d  then,  testing  it  with  his  sword,  shatters  it  to 
^ pileces.  He  proceeds  to  make  another  strengthened 
with  strips  of  iron,  and  “ without  caring  to  make  a 
farther  trial  of  it,  commissioned  and  held  it  for  the 
fiiuest  possible  visor.”  Don  Quixote  always  sees  what 
lib  jwishes  to  see_j  indeed,  always  sees  things  as  they  are, 
| unijess  the  necessities  of  his  hallucination  compel  him 
to  kee  them  otherwise,  and  it  is  wonderful  with  what 
ingenuity  he  makes  everything  bend  to  those  necessi- 
ties. Cervantes  calls  him  the  sanest  madman  and  the 
m,addest  reasonable  man  in  the  world.  Sanclio  says 
that  he  was  fitter  to  be  preacher  than  knight-errant. 
^ He  makes  facts  courtesy  to  his  prepossessions.  At  the 
ssjime  time,  with  exact  truth  to  nature,  he  is  never  per- 
fectly convinced  himself  except  in  moments  of  exalta- 
tion, and  when  the  bee  in  his  bonnet  buzzes  so  loudly 
as  to  prevent  his  hearing  the  voice  of  reason.  Cer- 


1 That  Cervantes  had  made  a study  of  madness  is  evident  from  the 
Introduction  to  the  Second  Part. 
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vantes  takes  care  to  tell  us  that  he  was  never  c 
vinced  that  he  was  really  a knight-errant  till  his  cere- 
monious reception  at  the  castle  of  the  Duke. 

Sancho,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  everything  in 
dry  light  of  common  sense,  except  when  beguiled 
cupidity,  or  under  the  immediate  spell  of  his  master’s 
imagination.  Grant  the  imagination  its  premises,  and 
its  logic  is  irresistible.  Don  Quixote  always  takes 
these  premises  for  granted,  and  Sancho,  despite  his 
natural  shrewdness,  is  more  than  half  tempted  to  ad- 
mit them,  or  at  any  rate  to  run  the  risk  of  their  bei*  <r 
sound,  on  the  chance  of  the  reward  which  his  mas* 
perpetually  dangled  before  him.  This  reward  was 
that  island  of  which  Don  Quixote  confesses  he  cannot 
tell  the  name  because  it  is  not  down  on  any  map. 
With  delightful  humor,  it  begins  as  some  island,  then 
becomes  the  island,  and  then  one  of  those  islands. 
And  how  much  more  probable  does  this  vagueness 
render  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  than  if  Don  Quilx- 
ote  had  locked  himself  up  in  a specific  one  ! A lihe 
of  retreat  is  thus  always  kept  open,  while  Sanc^io’s 
eagerness  is  held  at  bay  by  this  seemingly  chance 
suggestion  of  a choice  in  these  hypothetical  lordships. 
This  vague  potentiality  of  islands  eludes  the  thrustj;  of 
any  definite  objection.  And  when  Sancho  is  inclined 
to  grumble,  his  master  consoles  him  by  saying,  “ I haye 
already  told  thee,  Sancho,  to  give  thyself  no  care  abojut 
it ; for  even  should  the  island  fail  us,  there  are  t|ie 
kingdoms  of  Dinamarca  and  Sobradisa  that  would  fit 
you  as  the  ring  fits  the  finger,  and  since  they  are  on 
terra  jirma , you  should  rejoice  the  more.”  All  hjis 
terra  firma  was  in  dreamland.  It  should  seem  thjat 
Sancho  was  too  shrewd  for  such  a bait,  and  that 
here  at  least  wras  an  exception  to  that  probability  fpr 
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